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EDUCATION AND THE REGISTRATION? COUNCIL 


NE of the most significant, and yet one of the least 
noticed, features of the Registration Act is that 
giving Statutory recognition to the Board of Architectural 
Education.. So far as we are aware there is no parallel 
case in law, and its wisdom must be obvious to those who 
realise that without education in the art it practises the 
profession, neither needs nor deserves any statutory protec- 
tion. One of the obligations the profession assumed as a 
condition of this legal protection was that a portion of the 
income from registration fees was to be expended in the 
cause of architectural education, which gave additional 
point to the recognition given to the Board. 

It is thus not an act of grace that the Registration 
Council should award scholarships and maintenance grants, 
but a legal obligation, and therefore one that must be ad- 
ministered with the utmost fairness and discretion. 

The whole subject is a thorny one which’ people are 
inclined to leave for the experts to deal with, and it is not 
often that we have willingly intervened in any such matter. 
We feel bound, however, to comment upon the Council’s 
decision (reported in this issue) not to investigate the 
question of making grants to students working in offices. 

The Council has adopted the R.I.B.A. examinations for 
the Associateship as the standard for qualification to the 
Register, so that, although the Register is not an R.I.B.A. 
offshoot nor its examinations the only way to the Register, 
the form and character of these examinations have some 
statutory bearing. 

Let us see how the R.I.B.A. deals with this matter. We 
see at once that this body visualises two ways of qualifying. 
The first is by enrolling at one of the architectural day 
schools for a five-year course of trainmg, which, subject 
to certain conditions, will produce students exempt from 
further examination once they are equipped with their 


‘school diplomas. The other is by taking in turn the Pro- 


bationership and the Intermediate and Final External 
Examinations. The R.I.B.A. supplies a list of recognised 
schools, day and evening, at which architectural training 
can be found,’ and at some of which partial exemption from 
the R.I.B.A. external examinations can be obtained. 

In actual fact, a very large number of students do 
qualify through these latter channels every year, and the 
standard of these external examinations is so high that the 
student who has qualified by these means is at least equal 
to the day school product. Generally it will be found that 
these include the children of parents of limited means— 
more limited, at any rate, than those of the parents of the 
average day schéol student. 

There are, of course, scholarships and studentships 
available, including those granted by the Registration 
Council, whereby the attendance at a full-time day school 
is made possible to those who could not otherwise attend, 
but there are many poor boys of families of such restricted 
means that they are bound to become. wage-earners and 
make some small contribution to the household exchequer 
immediately they leave school. This is frequently the case 
with large families, where some such contribution by the 
elder children provides the only way of affording secondary 
education to the younger ones. That the R.I.B.A. Examina- 
tion plan thus allows this sort of thing to take place has 
meant that a number of poor boys, by very hard work and 


much sa¥tifite, shaver gisen, ba, Nery respectable heights in 
their profession. The results aré’often highly admirable. 

It would seem, therefore, that if this class of student is to 
be applauded and admired, anything that could be done to 
make his way easier would be one of the first tasks of a 
Statutory body entrusted with the task of assisting 
deserving cases in their architectural education. The 
decision of the Council, which became operative by a 
single vote only, not only to refuse such grants-in-aid, 
but even to investigate them, is, we feel, a regrettable one. 
We see no reason why one form of studentship which is 
permitted by the rules of the Register as a means of qualify- 
ing should thus be picked out so as to remain at a disad- 
vantage in comparison with another. We see no reason 
why the Council should appoint itself as the special guardian 
of the day schools against perfectly fair competition, for 
that is what it really means. 

We know, of course, that this question of assisting 
students in offices is not quite so simple as all that, and that 
there are many aspects of it that must be borne in mind. 
There is the case, rare though it fortunately is, of the 
office where the taking of pupils is used flagrantly as a 
means of income, without any sense of responsibility in 
regard to the education of the pupil. There are other 
cases where the pupil is taken merely as a cheap office boy, 
and others where a low pay roll is maintained by taking 
advantage of the lack of experience of the junior staff. 
Something must obviously be done to protect such cases, 
and nothing must be done to subsidise a system gone thus 
awry. If it were not possible to assure that maintenance 
grants were not diverted into the pockets of exploiters of 
the situation we should applaud the decision of the Council 
without reserve. But we do not think such difficulties are 
insuperable. In other words, we think these considerations 
are arguments in favour of further investigation. 

It seems clear that the Board alone has considered the 
subject, and that the Board has come to its decision in 
further support of the day schools. But we feel, however, 
that this matter is wider than the constitution of the 
Board, and that the profession at large has a right to speak 
about the type of training that should be given, measured 
by the product of the present system as now fed into the 
profession. We wonder whether the Board is aware of the 
serious sense of disquiet that exists as to the type of training 
that is being considered adequate for qualification. 

We very much regret the uncompromising attitude of the 
Registration Council, and appeal even now for second 
thoughts. We do not ask for a decision that grants should 
be made to office students, but we do most urgently ask 
that the question should be kept open and exhaustively 
examined from all aspects, with a realist attitude towards 
the cases of extreme poverty and a fair balance of favour 
between the fortunate and the unfortunate. 

The profession has gained a notable victory in succeeding 
in the great measure of recognition it has secured in the 
Registration Act.. Its responsibilities towards the public 
as well as towards the profession. are proportionately in- 
creased, and we feel that such a sense of responsibility is not 
very apparent in the decision that has been made. This 
view, we believe, is widely shared in some sections of the 
profession. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Gloomy Housing Outlook. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes : The optimis- 
tic hopes about a quick end of the war in 
Europe have been somewhat diminished 
recently, but I wonder whether the real 
seriousness of the situation as it affects 
building, and particularly housing, is 
ceasuaiee realised. It is true that great 
preparations have been made by the 
Ministries-of Works and Health for post- 
war housing, both in the earmarking of 
sites and in research into building methods 
and equipment for temporary and per- 
manent houses, but actual preparations 
are still largely in their early stages. For 
example, access roads and services are 
being provided for between 200,000 and 

,000 houses throughout the country, 
and of the 3,000 sites earmarked for tem- 
porary houses in the County of London 
only 400 are in preparation. _I wonder, 
however, whether it is generally realised 
that the serious shortage of labour and 
certain bottlenecks in the supply of 
materials make it impossible to contem- 
plate the building of permanent houses 
until the European war is over. Even 
with regard to temporary houses the er 
tion is by no means encouraging. t is 
true that two or three types have been 
officially approved and that others are 
under consideration, but it is one thing 
to approve a type (which, in effect, is no 
more than a laboratory experiment), and 
another to have the mass-produced article 
rolling off the production lines in great 
quantities. There are jigs and tools to be 
made, supplies of materials and labour to 
be assured, and it is clear that our re- 
sources are not adequate to the needs, and 
cannot be until at least the war in Europe 
is over. 

There has been some criticism of the 
Government’s decision to import timber 
huts from the U.S.A. because it is 
thought to be detrimental to home indus- 
try, but this shows an unrealistic appre- 
ciation of the facts. The need for mere 
shelter is so great that anything we can 
get from the U.S.A. must be thankfully 
received; it is needed over and above any- 
thing that we can provide for ourselves 
from our own resources. With the new 
call upon man-power for the Forces and 
the munitions factories, building labour 
may suffer a further diminution. The 
outlook is a bleak one at the moment, but 
it is better that the facts should be faced 
than that we should continue to indulge 
rosy hopes for the near future which can- 
not possibly be realised. 


Bomb Damage Repairs: Sir Malcolm 
Trustram Eve to Address the L.M.B.A. 

Sm Matcotm Trustram Eve, Chairman 
of the War Damage Commission, is to be 
the guest of honour of the Council of the 
London Master Builders’ Association at a 
luncheon preceding the Association's 
annual meeting next Thursday (January 
18). Mr. H. C. Harland will preside. — 
Among those who have accepted invita- 
tions are Mr. George Hicks, Sir Hugh 
Beaver (M.o.W.), Sir John Maude, Sir 
Arthur Rucker and Sir John Wrigley, from 
the Ministry of Health; Sir Geoffrey 
Whiskard and Sir Stephen Tallents, from 
the Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning; and Sir Frederick Leggett, from the 
Ministry of Labour. 

Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve is to address 
the general meeting of the Association at 
2.30 p.m. 

ke Parish Church. 
= Hersert Baker, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., 


is to design the £15,000 parish church MR. J. . G <9 
Albert Charles Gladstone is winning design in the Competition for 


which’ Mr. 
giving to the new township of Speke. 
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Direction to Join Planning Committee. 
Pontyroot Urban District Council 
have been informed by the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning (Mr. W. S. 
Morrison) that in the interests of efficient 
planning the council should be members 
of the West Monmouthshire Joint Plan- 
ning Committee. The Minister has ac- 
cordingly issued an Order (West Mon- 
mouthshire Joint Planning Order, 1944) 
to that effect under Section 5 (1) of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1932. 
The Order says : “‘ The Council shall be 
a constituent member of the Joint Com- 
mittee and shall appoint three representa- 
tives thereon, but the proceedings shall 
not be invalidated by any delay or failure 
on the part of the Council to appoint a 
representative.’” The Order transfers to 
the Joint Committee the whole of the 


powers and duties of the Council in rela- 
tion to the preparation of a planning 
scheme for the urban district of Ponty- 
pool, except the power to borrow money 
or levy a rate. 


P. TiINGAY, A.R.I.B.A., whose 


Timber Houses is reproduced on page 32. 
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Professional Announcement. 

Mr. D. C. Denton-Smirn, L.R.1.B.A., 
has returned to practice at 40, Regent- 
street, Cambridge, and is open to receive 
catalogues, etc. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


Cottages for Dartington Hall. 

Mr. C. H. Holden’s award in the com- 
petition for cottages organised by the 
Trustees of Dartington Hall is given on 
page 30. The competition was in two 
sections, one being reserved to architects 
in the Services. The winning design in 
the main competition—by the Grenfell 
Baines Architect Group, of Preston—is 
illustrated this week. 


Open-Type Concrete Fences. 

The Cement and Concrete Association 
offer premiums for designs for two types 
of open concrete fences. The Royal 
Society of Arts will conduct the competi- 
tion and has appointed assessors. It is ex- 
pected that there will be a considerable 
demand for permanent fencing on the con- 
clusion of hostilities, and the object of 
the promoters is to make available to 
manufacturers designs which will be 
attractive, practical and fully expressive 
of the character of the material employed 
and the methods used in manufacture. 

The classes of fencing are: (a) Open- 
type fence, approximately 1 ft. 9in. high, 
for enclosing front gardens and demark- 
ing boundaries on housing schemes, ete. ; 
(6) Open-type fence, approximately 4 ft. 
6in. high, for the protection of property, 
parks, open spaces, etc. 

The assessors are Mr. Oswald P. Milne. 
F.R.I.B.A. (Chairman), Royal Society of 
Arts; Mr. Charles Holden, F.R.I.B.A.. 
R.D.I., Faculty of Royal Designers for 
Industry; and Mr. A. Bray, 
F.R.1I.B.A., Cement and Concrete Asso- 
ciation. Three premiums are offered in 
each category of design of £50, £25 and 
£10 respectively. Designs must be sent 
on or before April 30 to the Royal Society 
of ox Me 6-8, John Adam-street, Adelphi, 


W.C 
COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, January 16. 
Houstne Centre. Opening of Exhibition of 
Competition Drawings for Cottages, for Dar- 
om Village Trustees. 13, Suffolk-street, 


A.B.T, (Westminster Branch).—Mr, D. E. B. 
Gibson, A.R.I.B.A., on “Some Aspects of Pre- 
fabricated Housing.” Westminster Hospital 
Medical School, Horseferry-road, S.W. 6.30 p.m. 

British ASTRONOMICAL AssocrATION. First of 
series of ten popular weekly lectures on ‘‘ Stars 
and Planets,’ by Mr. Howard L. Kelly. 
A.R.I.B.A., F.R.A.S. Chiswick Polytechnic, W. 


Wednesday, January 17, 
Roya Society or Arts.. Mr. Christian Barman. 
-R.I.B.A., on “ Design in Modern Transport.” 
John peng wy W.C.2. 1.45 p.m. (lunch, 
p.m. 


1 D.m.). 

Royat Sanitary Institute. Mr. .W. Po. K. 
Findlay, D.Sc.,.on “ Dry Rot in Building: Pre- 
vention and Cure.” 90, Buckingham Palace- 
road, S.W. 2.30 p.m. 


From The Builder of 1845. 
Saturday, January 11, 1845. 

THe Greek Scene at Covent GARDEN 
‘THEATRE.—We are led to make these few 
general remarks on the Greek stage by 
the production of a scene at Covent 
Garden Theatre for the representation of 
the ‘‘ Antigone’’ of Sophocles, wherein 
the ancient arrangement is adhered to, as 
far as circumstances would allow. The 
manager very wisely consulted an archi- 
tect for the design. 

*.* The architect 
may well have been George Godwin, who did 
many sets for London productions. It is of 
interest that illustrations of old Covent Garden 
Theatre are now on view at the British Drama 
League exhibition at the Royal Academy. 


7.30 p.m. 


remains anonymous, but 
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BY DARCY BRADDELL 
* FUGACES ANNI.’ (Conclusion) 


Tue better the office, the better were the men to be found 
in it. There was interesting material proof of this to be seen 
on the desks in the drawing-office, where numberless initials 
were incised and filled in with red sealing-wax. Some of 
them meant nothing, but others stood for much. On the 
desk I worked at, for instance, were. E.G.D., A.M., and 
H.R. A little further along there appeared E.L.L., and 
below that H.B. and J.J.J. For the benefit of any youth- 
ful reader who may be doing me the honour of running 
his eye over these columns, let me explain that these 
initials belonged respectively to Guy Dawber, Arnold 
Mitchell, Herbert Reade, Edwin Lutyens, Herbert Baker 
and J. J. Joass—a remarkable array of talent, even if, 
admittedly, not assembled at the same time. 

Although there were the Academy School, the evening 
classes at the A.A., and others at the Regent Street Poly- 
technic, it was to the office that most men really looked to 
give them their education. It was there that they dis- 
cussed the Theory of Architecture (now spoon-fed to the 
school student by a first-class lecturer), and examined the 
published work of the leading exponents as it duly appeared 
in the weekly numbers of this very journal, and praised 
some and damned others with equal fervour. For my own 








part I went to the evening school at the A.A., then in Great 
Marlborough-street. I did this purely for the purpose of 
acquiring enough examination knowledge to see me safely 
past the R.I.B.A. Intermediate—knowledge which I could 
not have got at the office. I felt no particular loyalty to 
the A.A., nor did I see any occasion for it, whereas I would 
have defended with my last breath the honour and general 
glory of Ernest George’s office. 

I must confess the method of tuition at Maddox-street 
was rough and ready. On my first morning, I remember, 
a copy of a book of plates illustrating the orders was placed 
before me, a sheet of “‘Whatman” given to me, and I 
was told to copy line for line a version of the Roman Doric 
Order. Nobody troubled to explain to me how it had 
evolved, why a column had entasis, or what was the pur- 
pose of a module; this kind of information you were ex- 
pected to find out for yourself, and as everybody roared 


} with laughter at you if you did not know—and no healthy 


young man likes being laughed at—you soon made it your 
business to find out. I know I was bitterly disappointed 
at this my first day’s drawing-office experience, but I 
cheered up when I remarked for the first time in my life 
what a large number of Roman Doric porticoes there were 
then to be seen between Marble Arch and Paddington Rail- 
way Station. The copying of this cold, steel-engraved plate, 
which I had been doing all day with such aversion, I 
reflected. was not after all a purely academic exercise. This 
object, this Roman Doric column, could be used in a 
modern building, its architrave could be seen round a door- 
way, its cornice could be observed in a variety of different 
ways. ‘‘ Here,” I thought. “this ‘Order’ means some- 
thing. By the way, why is it called an Order? I wish I 
had the nerve to ask! I must get hold of a book at that 
R.I.B.A. place in Conduit Street.’”’ Thus is was that one 
learnt in those days. You were, so to speak, thrown in at 
the deep end; if you got to the other side you were prob- 
ably going to be some good; if you did not, well, you just 
sank to the bottom and possibly drowned. 


Enter Alfred Yeates... . 

It was at the end of my first day’s work that a new figure 
appeared on my horizon. This was Alfred Yeates. He 
bustled in—he was one of those men who were incapable 
of movement without bustle—looked at my drawing, and, 
being of a kindly as well as decidedly non-committal 
nature, hastened to veil the obviously lé6w opinion he had 
formed of it. Z 

Yeates did not mean much to the drawing-office. He 
was hopelessly overshadowed by the dazzling personality 
and performance of his senior partner, who was the only 
person who ever counted with us. This was very hard 
luck on him, because he was in many ways an accom- 
plished man who, had he been in partnership with some- 
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body else whose light did not shine with quite such bril- 
liance, would have shown off much better. He was han- 
dicapped, too, with a constitutional disability ever to make 
a direct statement or give a direct order. 

I remember him once bringing in a sketch “half-inch ”’ 
he had made and saying to a fellow-pupil of mine, “ Oh, 
Reynolds, I want you to amplify this, but carry it no 
further!” To which. Reynolds bluntly replied: ‘‘ If you'll 
tell me what you mean, I’ll try and oblige.’’ While on the 
subject of bringing in drawings, I remember, too, Ernest 
George coming in late one afternoon with a sketch design 
for a staircase to the balusters of which he had given a 
very marked “ belly.”” The drawing was handed to Major 
to proceed with the making of the working drawing. After 
he had studied it a short time he remarked: ‘ These 
balusters of E.G.’s look as.though they were in the family- 
way,” and he there and then made an enchanting sketch 
showing dozens of little new-born balusters lying all over 
the treads ! 

On another occasion, when the Crematorium at Golders 
Green was being designed, the question of a suitable in- 
scription over the catafalque table was discussed; the 
rather obvious Mors Janua Vite was decided on. This, 
however, did not meet with the approval of the drawing- 
office, so that a beautifully lettered “‘ Passengers are par- 
ticularly requested to examine their change as mistakes 
cannot afterwards be rectified’? appeared on the drawing. 
But, alas, it had to be rubbed out in a hurry as the draw- 
ing was called for to be taken in to E.G. that he might 
show it to Sir Henry Thompson, who may be considered 
to be the Father of Cremation in this country, and who 
had been instrumental in- commissioning George to design 
the building. | 

I have already mentioned one of my fellow-pupils, John 
Reynolds by name. He was an extraordinarily amusing 
character, and when in the mood would play the fool to 
his heart’s content and the unconcealed delight of the office 
boys. He once draped an entire roll of toilet paper in 
Italianate festoons round the walls of Yeates’ room during 
the latter’s absence on a country job, expressing surprise 
and considerable disappointment when he learned that it 
had all been cleared away by the charwoman the following 
morning. He subsequently abandoned architecture to work 
for the Royal Geographical Society. 


. . . And George Drysdale. 

Some time in my second year George Drysdale joined the 
staff. He was a Northumbrian by birth and came to us 
from Leonard Stokes’s office. We had heard terrifying 
stories of the latter’s alarming temper and appalling lan- 
guage, but Drysdale said such things were of no real im- 
portance and that Stokes was a great architect, a much 
better one than Ernest George, which opinion was though! 
by me the most monstrous heresy on his part. 

Up till Drysdale’s arrival my outlook on the function of 
an architect was strictly limited and almost entirely 
governed by the methods which Ernest, George used. Put 
briefly, my master’s approach to architecture was largely 
a pictorial one. He was a marvellously facile and accom- 
plished water-colour artist; he could draw in any medium 
far more easily than most men can talk; he was immensely 
versed in all the many dresses buildings could assume, and 
he never had the least difficulty in getting them right; he 
had admirable taste and feeling. Where he failed, in my 
judgment, was that he never made a study of a building as 
something involving the creation of a perfect organic 
whole. As an example of this, where a normally equipped 
man would begin by working on plan and section, George 
would make his start with a brilliant water-colour perspec- 
tive! He would seem to say. “‘ There you are, that is the 
kind of building which would look very well there. What 
more can you ask?” 

Thus it is not surprising that to my immature mind these 
dazzling accomplishments bore the hallmark of genius. 
Drysdale, however, had other views about architecture. 
and he it was who impressed upon me that planning, in 
its widest sense, was the real key to fine architecture. That 
is a dictum which is now generally decepted, but it has 
brought one serious loss in its train—architectural 
draughtsmanship is no longer considered the thing of para- 
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mount importance which it used to-be, and has suffered 
in consequence. 

In the times I am writing about there was a galaxy of 
really richly endowed men who could and did provide an 
unending series of drawings in the grand manner and of 
the highest calibre. Where to-day does one see work that 
can be compared with the output of men like Rickards, 
F. L. Griggs, Adshead, Gascoigne, Fulton, and Walcot, to 
mention some of the leading names? 

Drysdale left after some months to go to the Beaux Arts. 
He celebrated his return to England from that most famous 
of all schools of architecture by winning the Pugin, Soane 
and Tite, all within the space of two years, and the last 
two prizes in the same year. He is, I believe I am right in 
saying, the only man who has ever won all three of these 
great Institute prizes. 

Two other men, very different in character from each 
other, both of whom I was to know well in after life, came 
to the office during my pupilage. One was Martin S. 
Briggs and the other—less well-known in this country only 
because he left it while still in his twenties—Raymond 
Carey. Briggs, as one might guess from his name, was a 
Yorkshireman; he was industrious and very keen on his 
profession. Unlike me, he talked very little and gave full 
value for whatever wage he earned. He had already begun 
to write and was instrumental in making one realise what 
an appalling amount there is to be learnt on the history 
of architecture and relatively what a very little of it the 
average architect ever troubles himself to discover. He 
had a dry wit, as anyone can see for himself who reads his 
scholarly books. 

Carey was a very different card. He came to us from 
C. F. A. Voysey, whose pupil he had been, via Leonard 
Stokes. He was very far from being a scholar, but had, I 
think, the best inborn taste of almost anyone I have ever 
come across in my life. He drew far better than most, but 
seldom well enough to satisfy his own fastidious and exact- 
ing standards. I often wonder how the riches of Ernest 
George’s practice, the elaboration of design in everything 
he touched, must have struck Carey after the almost 
childish over-simplicity of Voysey’s standards. 


Ernest George as a Designer. 

Ernest George’s office, in my time, still kept up a tradi- 
tion of many years’ standing of being actively interested’ 
patrons of the antique dealers. It was no uncommon thing 
for a dealer to arrive with perhaps a Persian rug or two, 
a dozen or so Delft plates, a pair of famille-rose vases, 
which he would try to unload first on Ernest George him- 
self, and then, if unsuccessful in that quarter, ‘on the 
‘‘ young gentlemen ” in the drawing-office. 

George had the most beautiful possessions imaginable. 
and it was a liberal education to a young man who haé 
seen next to nothing of really beautiful things to be asked 
to dinner in his house. When I first went to his office he 
was living in one he had built for himself on Streatham 
Common. It was there that a new curate once called and 
celebrated his visit by treading on a Persian rug which 
shot from under his feet, landing him on the back of his 
head with one foot through the panel of a Coromandel 
screen, which then fell over and shattered a fine Kang-hi 
vase. 

I remember very well the lovely farewell party that 
Ernest George gave at the house before he left Streatham 
to live in Lancaster Gate, and I:can still remember my 
horror at his giving up living in so delightful a place of 
his own making, even if the neighbourhood had been com- 
pletely suburbanised, for life in what I considered, when 
I first saw it, a commonplace Victorian barrack fit only 
for a rich City merchant. I changed my opinion, though, 
on the night I dined there and saw what George had done 
with its interior and how impressive and desirable his 
belongings looked in it. 

All this constant traffic with the products of all countries 
and ages was very good for a young man whose sole 
knowledge of history had been confined to that of about 
50 years of ancient Greece and possibly 100 of ancient 
Rome, none of it touching the arts of either of those two 
countries. Furniture was not only being bought but plenty 
of it was designed as well, for Ernest George was just as 
adept in designing the furnishings of a room as the room 
itself. Just before I came to the office he had been engaged 
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in doing much work for the Watneys, and his activities 
in this direction were duly entered in the office diary by 
an illiterate office boy in the following words: “‘ Mr. George 
making suggestive sketches of Mrs. Watney’s chest, half 
an hour.” 

No account of life in Maddox-street in those days could 
be complete without mention of Starkie Gardner. Here 
was an outstanding character if ever there was one. Very 
talented and of great learning and scholarship, he was 
about the most casual business man imaginable. But in 
spite of this last defect, he managed to keep for many years 
an immensely important clientele formed from the aristo- 
cracy of about half Europe, for whom he designed and 
made a variety of objects ranging from bronze doors to 
silver candlesticks. He was frequently employed by Ernest 
George to carry out the elaborate series of locks, hinges, 
hasps, firedogs, sconces and such-like, with which his work 
abounded in great profusion. 

These things were all expected, and nobody dreamed oi 
objecting to the vast sums that must have been allocated 
in the bills of quantities under the heading ‘“‘ ironmonger.” 
Carving, too, in all materials, was in equal profusion, and 
only the very best of craftsmen were ever employed. George 
designed all his own ornament, not in the rough but to 
full size with sections showing precisely the planes to be 
given to each object. These full sizes were then handed 
over in his room to the particular craftsman chosen to 
execute them, who then took them away, and George never 
looked at what he had designed again until it was com- 
pleted. It is an astonishing tribute to his personality 
that, with the designer so apparently divorced from the 
craftsman, all his work should have been so competent and 
so easily discernible from that of those who were his 
imitators. 

Before I leave the subject of Starkie Gardner and the 
other craftsmen who worked for Ernest George, I must tell 
the story of how one day I was sent down to the former’s 
works to try and find out why no replies had been received 
from him in answer to letters, about a month old, con- 
cerning some silver sconces he was supposed to have 
finished and delivered. While I was waiting for him to 
appear, my glance chanced to alight on his wastepaper 
basket, which I saw to my astonishment was full of un- 
opened letters. When Starkie came in and heard what I 
had come about, he said, ‘‘ Perhaps we shall find Mr. 
George’s letters here!’’ and started to pull out the con- 
tents of the wastepaper basket, remarking as he did so, 
“T answer the top six every day and the others when they 
work their way up!’ Those were nice leisurely days, and 
I cannot help feeling that if fine craftsmanship is wanted 
it must go hand-in-hand with a certain amount of leisure 
and much forbearance on the part of the patron. 

Where did all the money come from that private owners 
could spend these vast sums on their houses? Well, it 
must be remembered that I am writing of the days when 
there was no surtax, and the income tax had just been 
put up to Is. to pay for the South African war. The aris- 
tocracy were still very rich—the legislation, largely de- 
signed to deprive. them of their riches, that Lloyd George 
was to bring in was still some few years away—and they 
were accustomed, as the late Mr. Bottomley remarked in 
defending himself in one of his many trials, “‘ to do myself 
pretty well.” It is of interest to note here that during my 
three years’ apprenticeship the office was engaged in four 
separate jobs, each commissioned by a private individual 
for his own habitation, and each costing more than a hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

Just how magnificent was the state with which these 
people conducted their everyday lives, how oblivious they 
were of what, in these days, would be looked upon as 
ostentation in the worst of taste, nobody who did not' live 
in that period can have any idea. I remember one day 
returning to the office in time to see a claret-coloured 
landau, drawn by a pair of superb bays, dash up to the 
front door. Aneenormous coachman in a light cloth- 
coloured caped overcoat was on the box, a large footman 
beside him, each wearing top hats with cockades. Mean- 
time a “ tiger,” similarly attired but with top boots, had 
leapt off his perch at the back of the equipage and in a 
flash opened the door (the panel of which carried a full 
coat-of-arms) to let a woman of singular beauty, wearing 
an immense picture hat, step out. I stood aside to let her 
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pass. Thus did one of the grandes dames of the day mak2 
an afternoon visit to her architect’s office! Her world is 
gone and she with it, for she was the late Duchess of Port- 
land, who lived to see the state, which was the natural 
right of her kind and which she and it kept up with such 
dignity, give way to the ridiculous antics of Hollywood 


film stars who in their hearts would like to emulate great: 


ladies but have no notion of how to begin. 

One final note—to give a picture of conditions in which 
work was carried on in departed days. I said good-bye 
to Ernest George’s office in the Spring of 1906. During the 
time I had spent there every letter was written by hand— 
copies of which were taken by a hand press. Al ink used 
in the drawing office was produced by the laborious but 
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extremely effective process of grinding a stick of Chinese 
ink round and round in a small pool of water; all drawing- 
paper was invariably strained on a board before being 
used; contract drawings were made on Whatman, inked 
in and coloured; no traveller dared to show his face with- 
out a written appointment to be allowed to do so; and, 
lastly, and almost unbelievably, there was no telephone ! 

Such is the picture of life as I can. remember it in a 
fashionable architect’s office in those remote days. To the 
modern young man it may sound romantic, or it may seem 
merely pathetic and something to be’well rid of. To me 
it was the time of a happy and carefree youth, and so 
brings a memory to be infinitely cherished. 

(Concluded.) 








COMMUNITY CENTRES 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION REPORT. 


An extensive development of Community 
Centres on a neighbourhood basis, where 
men and women can meet for social, educa- 
tional and recreational purposes, is the 
main recommendation of a report issued by 
the Ministry of Education.* It has been 
prepared by Mr. R. A. Butler, the 
Minister of Education, to assist all con- 
cerned with post-war plans for further 
education in the widest sense of the term. 

The provision of such centres is regarded 
as coming within the scope of the Educa- 
tion Service administered by Local Edu- 
cation Authorities, while other local 
authorities will also retain power to pro- 
vide them for athletic, social or educa- 
tional objects under the Physical Training 
and Recreation Act of 1937. 

It is intended that such authorities 
should not only review the long-term 
needs of their areas and make plans for 
meeting them in the light of the recom- 
mendations made in this circular, but also 
provide such improvised arrangements as 
may be possible to meet immediate and 
urgent demands, which are likely to be 
found in industrial areas. The return of 
men and women from the Forces, the 
adjustments consequent on resettlement 
and the difficulties in securing adequate 
housing will make the supplementary 
amenities provided by Community Centres 
of especial value and importance in the 
near future. To delay making such pro- 
vision as may be improvised, pending more 
permanent plans, would involve a failure 
to give services urgently needed. For this 
reason an example is given in the Report 
of a centre utilising standard huts. 

An increase in leisure time is anticipated 
after the war owing to further mechanisa- 
tion of industry and a consequent reduc- 
tion in working hours, which will create 
new social demands in respect of the 
profitable use of such leisure. It is felt 
that men and women of all ages and from 
all walks of life will be inclined to apply 
the technique of social living acquired in 
war to the enrichment of their own in 
peace, and that the time will shortly be 
favourable for a bold experiment in 
Javeloping these centres. 

e importance of avoiding an institu- 
1 atmosphere is Stressed, as this would 
to repel both young and old. The 
ing should have as its first objective 
simpler social functions, but must 
lly provide for the probable expan- 
f these in various directions, which 
ry. according to characteristics and 
craments of those using the facilities 
A good canteen is_ essential; 

* alcoholic drinks should be obtain- 
remains a controversial issue and 

1 left an open question; it might 
ally become a matter of ‘“‘ local 
A good hall suitable for dancing, 
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plays, music and the cinema, proportioned 


to the population served, must be included ; 
in fact, this, with one or two supple- 
mentary rooms, is usually the first pro- 
vision made. For more comprehensive 
schemes, schedules of accommodation and 
specimen plans are given. 

Several ways of approach to the problem 
of providing the necessary accommodation 
are indicated. The centre may be for the 
sole use of adults or it may serve the 
needs of both adult and youth, or, again, 
may be an adjunct to other educational 
buildings. It is true that there are objec- 
tions to the dual use of buildings—particu- 
larly when shared by adults and young 
people, and even by boys and girls—but in 
view of the urgent need and the shortage 
of building labour this may have to be 
tolerated in some cases. 

Requirements will vary according to cir- 
cumstances; the following programme is 
given as appropriate to a population of 
from 5,000 to 10,000. A large hall, with 
stage and dressing-rooms, a gymnasium, a 
small all-purpose hall, a large common 
room, kitchen, two large craftrooms with 
stores, games room, three quiet rooms, a 
library and reading-room, accommodation 
for the warden, entrance hall, cloakrooms, 
lavatories, cycle jccommodation, storage 
and heating chamber, This would in many 
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cases be beyond the present resources of 
the local authority and could only be made 
available by linking up the centre. The 
combination of an adult with a youth 
centre is comparatively easy, but joint use 
with. school buildings presents more dif_i- 
culty, as, apart from the prejudices 
evoked by the idea of ‘‘ going back to 
school ’’ for recreational activities, school 
premises, owing to differences in the scale 
of equipment, do not fit the requirements 
of the adult or adolescent; nevertheless, a 
definite economy can be effected by group- 
ing the centre with school buildings, and 
the siting of the one is usually well suited 
to the other. Some of the accommoda- 
tion can be available for both, and the 
“youth wing’’ might in effect be the old 
scholars’ club, as the great majority of 
the children of the locality would pass 
through the school, and the community 
would be comprised of pupils’ parents. 

The establishment of social activities 
around a good canteen should normally be 
regarded as the essential preliminary to 
development in other directions; local 
authorities may well explore the possibility 
of utilising existing buildings suitable for 
adaptation, at any rate to facilitate a start. 

No reference is made to the provision of 
clinics, which might well be linked with 
or located near the centres. 
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COTTAGE COMPETITION 
FOR DARTINGTON HALL 
ASSESSOR’S AWARD 


Mk, CHARLES HOLDEN’s award in this 
open competition is as follows : 1st (£150). 
Design No. 195. Fhe G, Grenfell Baines 


Architect Group, 12-24, Guildhall-st. 
Preston; 2nd (£75). Design No. 181. 
Courtenay M. Crickmer, F.R.I.B.A. 


1, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C.2. 
awarded to competitors serving 


Prize 
in H.M. Forces.—1st (€100). Design 
No. 6. F./O. Richard D’Yarburgh- 


Bateson, R.A.F., Deighton-grove, Crockey 
Hill, York. 

The following five designs are 
awarded £20. 

No, 184.—Frederick Hill, A.R.I.B.A., 
19, High-st., Melksham, Wilts.; No. 211. 
A. G. Goodair, A.R.I.B.A,, 105, Victoria- 
rd., south, Southsea, Hants.; No. 220. 
L/Sgt. G. G. Cooke, R.E., A.R.I.B.A., c/o 
C.E., 8.W. District, Silver-st. House, Taun- 
ton; No. 186. <A. Geoffrey Bazley, 
A.R.I_B.A., and Guy Aldis, 29, Market Jew- 
Penzance; No. 68. Lieut. Frank 
Risdon, R.N.V.R.. A.R.I.B.A., H.M.S. 
Catterick, c/o ‘G.P..0., London. 

The assessor’s report shows that 234 
sets of drawings were submitted The 
conditions were originally issued in full, 
but the promoters subsequently decided 
to offer a special prize of £100 to the best 
design received from a member of H.M. 
Forces, and a shortened edition of the 
conditions was prepared and issued to ali 
parts of the world where the Forces were 
engaged. This edition omitted the con- 
dition calling for designs capable of being 
erected in less time than customary before 
the war, with special reference to pre- 
fabricated parts and early roofing. Cer- 
tain other minor conditions were relaxed. 

Mr. Holden adds: In arriving at our 
final awards we worked to a system of 
marks for the various points which had 
to be taken into account. Many schemes 
were good in a number of points and 
failed in others, and we considered the 
system of marks was the fairest method 
to arrive at an all-round excellence. The 
scheme which, in our opinion, satis- 
fied all conditions most satisfactorily 
is No, 195. This scheme not only shows 
a plan which, in our opinion, is most 
likely to suit the requirements for a 
small family home but at the same time 
goes into the constructional problems 
most thoroughly. It shows the living- 
room in which meals would be taken, 
with direct service from the kitchen, the 
parlour provides a ‘‘quiet™ room 
which showld fulfil a useful function 
in the life of a family. The wash-house 
is included in the main structure and 
not in an outhouse, leading to economy 
in cost. The plan shows careful study 
in every particular; nothing is forgotten 
even down to the dustbin. The house- 
wife would bless such attention to prac- 
tical details. The system of construc- 
tion is most ingenious, and contains an 
idea which might be simplified in actual 
practice. 

Scheme No. 181 is placed second; it 
has a capable plan, though the “ work- 
recess’’ is on the small size. The pro- 
vision for meals is well arranged for 


each 


st, 


everyday and special occasions. The 
windows, roofing materials and con- 
struction generally are of standard 


available materials, 

We have awarded the special Forces 
premium to scheme No, 6, because we 
considered the simplicity of the plan 
(which is square, with a central stack) 
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would be economical and satisfactory 
when repeated in numbers, e@ ar- 


rangement of the houses on the block 
plan is good, but we should advise a 
window at the sunny end of the living 
room in actual practice, 

THE COMMENDED DrsIGNs.—No. 184 is 
a simple practical plan; the structure, 
an of a steel frame filled in with 
brick and an external 44 in. brick wall 
with cavity between, might prove un- 
necessarily expensive, 

No, 211 has a good plan, and the tim- 
ber construction details are particularly 
well worked out. The flat roof would 
not be good for insulation, ang the wide 
hood running round a large portion of 
the house af first-floor level] is rather 
an unnecessary and expensive feature. 

No, 220 is a beautifully drawn plan 
which just misses being first rate. The 
aspect has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered. 

No. 186 is of concrete and well thought 
out as to construction. The aspect is 
unsatisfactory, and the plan _ leaves 
something to be desired in the way of 
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in living-room and_ dining- 
room. The elevations are well com- 
posed and the chimneys well placed. 

No. 68 is not unlike No. 195 in lay- 
out, but the details are no so realistically 
worked out. The stone end walls and 
chimney stack would almost certainly 
be carried out in brick in actual practice. 
The scheme provides four bedrooms, 
but the partitions between could be 
varied to suit tenants, 

Mr. Holden concludes: Although the 
total floor area of 900-1, ft. super 
(apart from outbuildings) was allowed, 
most competitors availed themselves of 
the higher figure, and many have been 
lavish in planning the outbuildings, 
thereby putting their schemes at a dis- 
advantage in regard to ultimate cost. 
It is significant that the best and most 
carefully considered schemes are usually 
the most convenient, the most compact, 
and the lowest in floor area and in euhic 
contents. 


comfort 





The designs will be on view at the 
Housing Centre, 13, Suffolk-st., S.W.1, 
from Tuesday next 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL SECTION THROUGH WALL AND ROOF. 
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“o0@% (1.D.A. COMPETITION 
FOR TIMBER HOUSES 


THe EXHIBITION NOW ON VIEW AT THE 
Cooling Galleries, 92, New Bond-street, 
W.1, has been organised with the object 
of giving the public an opportunity of 
seeing the designs—with models and 
photographs—submitted by architects in 
the Timber Development Association’s 
Timber House Competition promoted in 
May last year. 

There were 167 entries, and _ the 
assessors were: Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey, 
F.R.1.B.A., Mr. Brian O’Rorke, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Frederick MacManus, 
F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Bryan Latham, vice 
president of the Timber Trade Federa 
tion of the U.K., and Mr. G. W. 
Grosvenor, chairman of the Timber 
Building Manufacturers’ Association. 

A total floor area of 900 sq. ft. (ex- 
clusive of any necessary one-storey out- 
buildings) was not to be exceeded, and 
within this area competitors were asked 
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WINNING DESIGN: BY JOHN P. TINGAY, A.R.I.B.A. 
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to plan accommodation suitable for two 

adults and three children. Three 

separate bedrooms had to be provided. 
The assessors’ award was :— 


Ist: John P. Tingay, A.R.I.B.A., 
‘‘Hurstead,”’ Cheney-street, Eastcote, 
Middx. 

2nd: Ralph Erskine, A.R.I.B.A., 


A.M.T.P.I., ¢/o T. Munthe, 2, Carlisle 
Mansions, Carlisle-place, 8.W.1. 

3rd: Mrs. June Bosanquet, A.R.1.B.A., 
28, Gt. Ormond-street, London, W.C.1. 

The following received commendation : 
Members of the G, Grenfell Baines Archi- 
iect Group, Preston; Albert William 
Ford, A.R.I.B.A., Quinton, Worcs; Lieut. 
Peter L. H. Wakefield, A.R.I.B.A., 


Tisbury, Wilts; Brian Peake, A.A.Dip.,. 
Richard §&.° 


A.R.I.B.A., London, 
Dewey, A.R.I.B.A., and Miss Barbara 
Priestley, London, W.8; and Stanley C. G. 
Lambert, A.R.I.B.A., and Mrs. Catherine 


W.1; 


M. H. Lambert, A.R.I.B.A., Alderley 
Edge, Cheshire. 
Following are extracts from the 


authors’ notes on the premiated designs : 
lst Destan.—The following are the 
points which have received special con- 
sideration: (a) Economical and rapid 
erection, (b) good thermal insulation 
against heat and cold, (c) fuel economy, 
(d) concentrated plumbing and heating 
apparatus, (e) low maintenance cost, (f) 
adaptation of plan to suit various 
aspects, (g) labour-saving equipment in 
the kitchen and utility room, and good 
yardrobe fittings in all three bedrooms. 
The total floor area of the house is 
896 sq. ft. A prefabricated system of 
construction has been adapted, there 
being four types of unit, as follows :— 
(a) The Wall Unit.—The wall unit, size 
10 ft. 74 ins wide by 17 ft. 11 in. high, has 
an external covering of 1 in. thick 


T.D.A. TIMBER HOUSE COMPETITION : 
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° MODEL OF DESIGN PLACED SECOND. 


diagonal boarding, a layer of bituminous 
paper, and a finish of 1 in. thick red 
cedar siding, fixed vertically. These 
finishings are ready fixed in position 
before delivery to the site. The units are 
bolted together, and also to the founda- 
tions, which are of the normal type. 

(b) The Floor Unit.—The floor units, 
size 5 ft. 33 in. by 10 ft. 55 in., are con- 
structed of 1 in. thick T. and G. floor 
boarding, and a 1 in. thick sub-floor (laid 
diagonally), spiked to 8 in. by 2 in. joists, 
which are staggered. 

(c) The Truss Unit.—The truss units 
(span 21 ft. 3 in.) are placed at 2 ft. 84 in. 





centres, and are spiked to the head of the 
wall units. They consist of a plywood 
web, suitably braced, and are held rigid 
by means of plywood stiffeners. 

(d) The Roof Unit.—The roof-covering 
units are constructed of two layers of 
1 ft. thick boarding spiked together (one 
layer diagonal) and are supported by and 
spiked to the roof truss units. The roof 
finish may be ruberoid, zinc or copper. 

The whole of the plumbing and 
drainage system, including the hot and 
cold water tanks and the water-waste pre- 
ventor, is contained in the plumbing unit, 
size 16 ft. 9 in. by 5 ft, 11 in, by 12 in. 
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External Finishes.—Red cedar siding 
has been chosen for the external wall 
covering, as it needs no treatment and 
has a long life. Asbestos cement gutters 
and rainwater pipes are used. 

2nD DesicN.—Externally, the house has 
béen given a character which rises 
naturally out of wooden construction. To 
achieve the seemingly impossible combi- 
nation of standardisation and flexibility, 
a form of double standardisation has 
been used, whereby the unit which the 
factory produces and distributes is the 
complete house. This is sub-divided in 
its turn into a large number of smaller 
standardised blocks, which can _ be 
arranged and re-arranged within the outer 
form of the foundations. 

3rp Design, — A partly prefabricated 
scheme which is very economical in 
labour and material. The prefabricated 
two-storey height wall panels are a 
typical Swedish system of construction. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 

Daylight in Dwellings and Schools. 
To THE EpiToR oF The Builder. 


Sr1r,—Apparently the object of the letter 
in The Builder of December 15, signed 
““Your Correspondent,” was to persuade 
the casual reader that Mr. Lawrence 
Richardson was not fully informed and 
that the equipment now used in dealing 
with “ highly irregular skylines of typical 
urban aspects” can ‘at present only be 
dealt with by the Waldram measuring 
diagram, by its prototype in the graphic 
form of Lambert’s Cosine Law (some- 
times called the radial diagram) or by 
derivatives therefrom, such as the device 
of counting squares of daylight factor or 
sky factor values on a transparent grid 
superimposed over photographic or per- 
spective views.” ‘‘ Your Correspnedent ”’ 
then endeavoured to convey the impres- 
sion that the daylight factor grilles 
first constructed in my office, in accord- 
ance with the caleulations of Mr. A. C. 
Stevenson, M.Sc., and published in the 
“Journal of Scientific Instruments,’’ were 
protected by Mr. Waldram’s subsequent 
patent. Presumably he forgot that there 
is protection by copyright. He then 
erroneously claimed that it was by Mr. 
Waldram’s permission and not by mine 
that Mr. Richardson was at liberty to use 
my daylight factor grilles. Mr. Waldram’s 
grilles have a larger unit and are conese- 
quently less efficient. 


There need be no uncertainty regarding 


the extent to which Mr. Waldram and I 

have been able to contribute to the im- 
provement of methods of measuring day- 

ght and it is best that there should not 
e. 


I do not wish to receive credit for any- 
thing that I have not done. The facts 
speak for themselves. Regarding the 
accuracy of my statements there can be 
no doubt. Fortunately I keep a diary and 
those who assisted me in connection with 
my work are living and can support me. 
The following particulars have never 
been published before, but should be 
known. 

In my view the outstanding develop- 
ment in the determination of daylight 
factors has been the use of photographic 
and instrumental methods. One of my 
tasks has been to present evidence to the 
High Court regarding lighting conditions, 
in a form in which the learned judges 
could readily follow the nature of the 
variations of illumination. Ordinary 
photographs were not sufficient, as it was 
necessary to know the altitude from 
which direct light from the sky fell on 
the plane in question, usually that of a 
table. 

I realised at the outset that a photo- 
graph showing the view through a win- 
dow was often of little value, unless a co- 
ordinate grille showing angles of altitude 
and azimuth could be superimposed. 
With the data so rendered available, I 
could plot the sky area on one of: the 
radial calculating diagrams that I de- 
vised and published in 1929, and thereby 
determine the daylight factor. This, I 
found, would avoid the appalling loss of 
time that occurred when several distant 
buildings on different planes and on 
different levels had to be dealt with geo- 
metrically, without the help of photo- 
graphs. Everyone who hag tried to do 
this knows how reluctant third parties 
can be to look up drawings of their build- 
ings. Moreover, even when the third 

arties were friendly, it sometimes 

appened that the drawings were mis- 
leading, as the design had been modified 
in course of execution. 


I soon found that photographs taken 
horizontally were not sufficient, and that 
I ought to be able to take views at a 
variety of angles of altitude, and, in fact, 
views of domes and other toplights, for 
which the. camera would have to ‘be 
turned vertically upwards. Such photo- 
graphs could not be taken with scientific 
precision by means of an_ ordinary 
camera, I also realised that light often 
reached the selected point from a series 
of vertical windows and from toplights 
as well. In order to determine the. day- 
light factor at that point, a view of each 
of the light sources would have to be 
photographed from precisely the. same 
point in each case. As every photo- 
grapher knows, without special equip- 
ment this cannot be done with any real 
degree of accuracy. agg ren Sd I de- 
voted myself to the task of devising. an 
instrument and co-ordinate grilles, that 
would enable me to produce any number 
of photographs from a fixed point, at a 
variety of angles of altitude and azimuth, 
with the appropriate grilles super- 
imposed. In order to do this correctly, 
the second nodal point of the lens or the 
iris of the lens, as we usually say, must 
remain at the same point, regardless. of 
the direction in which the camera might 
be turned. When the contemplated 
modus operandi had been visualised and 
the instrument designed, I applied for a 
patent and submitted the preliminary 
specification on March 17, 1930. An order 
for the instrument was fortunately placed 
with a specially qualified firm of mathe- 
matical instrument manufacturers, who 
kindly showed me how the cost might be 
reduced by using parts of some of their 
standard instruments. The camera box, 
however, had to be a special casting. 

From my diary -I find that I received 
the instrument in_ working order . on 
March 3, 1931. 

As no perspective cHarts or co-ordi- 
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nate grilles had been published, one of 
my tasks was to produce a series of grids 
for various angles of altitude and none 
of these had ever been published before. 
The trigonometric calculations for the 
purpose were made by Mr. T. M. Jones, 
one of my former assistants, who was en- 
gaged for a considerable time on the task. 
So far as I am aware, the first perspective 
grille to be published was one that T 
sent to The Builder, where it appeared on 
October 24, 1930. It was for use hori- 
zontally. Those for other angles of alti- 
tude were published subsequently. Before 
this work was undertaken, an exhaustive 
search was made in scientific publica- 
tions, both in this and other countries, 
to find diagrams with the angles of alti- 
tude and azimuth projected onto the verti- 
cal plane, but I came to the conclusion 
that they did not exist. Mr. Lawrence 
Richardson was quite correct in stating 
that they can be used for plotting per- 
_spectives by the angular method. I 
have used them in this way and it has 
always seemed to me that the operation 
was very much easier and more rapid 
than when the old-fashioned methods 
were adopted. Anyone who cannot use 
the angular method of perspective pro- 
jection as quickly as the old method 
must be lacking in experience. 

When the perspective grille appeared 
in The Builder of October 24, 1930, I gave 
a full description of how it might be used 
for plotting perspectives by the angular 
method, but I omitted to state that it 
could also be used in connection with 
the measurement of daylight and that it 
could provide the data required for plot- 
ting on calculating diagrams. Presum- 
ably Mr. Waldram did not realise that I 
had already published a complete co- 
ordinate grille when he provided the 
one for publication in the “ Illuminat- 
ing Engineer” of December, 1931. In 
his diagram, he only indicated every fifth 
degree of altitude and every tenth degree 
of azimuth. My chart indicated each 
degree. The diagram to which I refer 
was described as ‘“ Fig. 3—Hyperbolic 
Web.” This adumbration of a co-ordi- 
nate grille was not comparable with those 
that I was ays | at the time. 

Very soon after the photo-theodolite 
was completed, it was put into regular 
use and enabled me to deal with difficult 
cases that eould not have been properly 
presented to the High Court in any other 
way. One of the earliest cases that it 
enabled me to deal with was one in the 
heart of London. This and other similar 
cases convinced me that I had solved the 
problem. So far as I can ascertain, no 
other equipment of the kind capable of 
use in this way had then been devised. 

On May 12, 1931, I attended a meeting 
of the Committee on the Natural Lighting 
of Schools and met Mr. J. S. Dow, the 
Hon. Secretary of the Institution of 
Illuminating Engineers; Mr. George 
Kendall, Chief Architect to the Board of 
Education; and Mr. P. J. Waldram, who 
exhibited his illumination gauge. I pro- 
duced a photograph of my invention and 
explained the method of using it. Accord- 
ing to my diary, I claimed that “ no other 
camera had been made with the same 
movement,” and this statement was 
apparently unchallenged, but many ques- 
tions were asked. The examiners at the 
Patent Office, at least, satisfied them- 
selves regarding this point before I was 
granted a patent. 

Shortly after my photo-theodolite had 
been used in connection with building 
disputes, its use was reeommended by the 
R.I.B.A. Practice Committee, in the case 
of complicated obstructions. If any other 
suitable instrument had been in use at 
the time, it would also have been men- 
tioned. Particulars of the photo-theodo- 
ya eg appeared in The Builder of May 
On September 4, 1931, I was present 
when Mr. A. C. Stevenson, M.Sc., who is 
a Reader in Mathematics at University 
College, London, described the photo- 
theodolite and exhibited the perspective 
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charts at one of the Glasgow meetings of 
the International Illumination Congress. 
In the course of his remarks, Mr. Steven- 
son said: ‘An instrument such as Swar- 
brick’s Daylight Factor Theodolite, which 
enables all the data to be taken in the 
matter of a few seconds in the case of 
each position, must prove of incalculable 
value to those engaged in practical work 
of this kind.” : ; 

It is instructive to compare this deli- 
cate precision instrument, provided with 
the most carefully made parts that could 
be produced, with the illumination gauge 
then used by Mr. Waldram and illustra- 
ted in the “Illuminating Engineer” of 
December, 1931. The illustrations were : 
“ Fig. 5—General View of Daylight Factor 
Gauge” and “ Fig. 6—Showing Principle 
of Instrument.” The description ran: 
‘For the purpose of taking observations 
more conveniently on tables, desks and 
flat surfaces, not necessarily horizontal, 
it is fitted with an ordinary 45 deg. prism 
(3) which serves several useful purposes.” 
There was no equipment for using this 
instrument at a variety of angles of alti- 
tude and no means of taking photo- 
graphic records was indicated. For this 
simple contrivance Mr. Waldram applied 
for a patent on October 19, 1931. 

An illustration of a pivoted develop- 
ment of this instrument appeared in 
the ‘‘ Estates Gazette’? of February 24, 
1934, when it was described as the Wald- 
ram Daylight Factor Gauge. It was, how- 
ever, only capable of swinging in the 
vertical plane and could not rotate on the 
horizontal plane. A few years before the 
war, I was shown a later development on 
a tripod. My recollection is that it no 
longer had a prismatic reflector and that 
it had no means of taking photographic 
records. It was provided with a daylight 
factor grille, not unlike my own, but with 
a larger illumination unit. It-did not 
possess the movement, which was one of 
the special features of my patent. It 
also lacked the delicate adjustments that 
enable the photo-theodolite to be used 
with precision. 

My patent was applied for on March 17, 
1930, and the complete specification was 
accepted on September 17, 1931, about a 
month before Mr. Waldram sought to 
protect an invention of limited utility. 
Yet, from ‘“‘ Your Correspondent ’’ any- 
one might infer that my original in- 
vention was a mere derivative from some 
superb prior contrivance of Mr. Waldram, 
by which alone “highly irregular sky- 
lines of typical urban aspects” could be 
dealt with. 

As the instruments I have seen do not 
appear to be highly suitable for the pur- 
pose, possibly reference is made to some 
more recent invention, which I have not 
yet had the privilege of examining. 

On September 14, 1931, T met Mr. 
Stevenson again, at a meeting of the 
International Ilumination Commission, 
this time at Cambridge. The occasion was 
a memorable one, because Mr. Steven- 
son, who had been endeavouring to assist 
me by devising a system whereby the en- 
tire dome of the sky could be mathe- 
matically divided into units of equal illu: 
mination value, told me that he had 
succeeded and explained his intentions. 
Prior to this development, my practice 
was to obtain equal unite of illumination 
by dividing a calculating diagram into 
spaces of equal area. Mr. Stevenson’s 
suggestion was such a remarkable im- 
provement that it was at once adopted. 
Calculations were made during Septem- 
ber, and immediately the plotting of the 
first correct daylight factor grilles was 
commenced in my office. 

At my suggestion, Mr. Stevenson sub- 
mitted to the ‘‘ Journal of Scientific In- 
struments” a copy of his calculations 
and a description of the new grilles. This 
was written in September, 1931, but was 
not published until March, 1932. It was, 
however, before the time when Mr. 
Waldram submitted the complete speci- 
fication for his daylight gauge, which 
was not left at the Patent Office until 
June 14, 1932. Although the only 
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daylight factor grilles attached to his 
specification were the rather large 
ones in Figs. 6, 7 and 8, with a unit ot 
0.5 per cent. daylight factor, they were 
much more like mine than the grilles 
illustrated in ‘the ‘Illuminating Engi- 
neer”’ of December, 1931. ; 

By using my daylight factor grilles for 
counting units of illumination in the 
sky area, it became possible for the first 
time quickly to determine daylight 
factors, as Mr. Richardson said, without 
the use of a calculating diagram and a 
planimeter, an instrument which, as he 
stated, every architect does not possess. 
As Mr. Richardson explained, it is only 
necessary to make a perspective on a Co- 
ordinate grille or to superimpose a suit- 
able grille over a photograph. As the 
dates prove, I was the first to obtain 
accurate results in this way. When it is 
realised that, with the help of my photo- 
theodolite, I can obtain a record of the 
most complicated conditions conceivable 
in the matter of a few seconds, it will be 
seen what a marvellously complete 
equipment I have devised. It is, in fact, 
one that no other specialist in the 
measurement of daylight possesses. No 
quicker and more reliable way of de- 
termining daylight factors, in difficult 
cases, -has yet been devised, than by the 
combined use of my perspective and day- 
light factor grilles. Owing to the test 
provided by plotting the prospect in per- 
spective, the method is as nearly fool- 
proof as anything can be. If parallel 
lines do not radiate from the same 
vanishing point, it is evident that some- 
thing must be wrong. The copyright of 
all the diagrams I use belongs to me and 
no one can use them without my per- 
mission. As Mr. Richardson knew, I 
am always ready to help brother archi- 
tects. None who has applied personally 
for permission to use my charts, for plot- 
ting perspectives or for private daylight 
investigation, has been refused, but per- 
mission to publish them can only be 
acquired by written authority from me. 
Mr. Waldram’s published daylight factor 
grilles have illumination units of 0.5 per 
cent. daylight factor and not one of 0.0025 
per cent. daylight factor, as in my case. 
This has, consequently, made it possible 
for much more accurate measurements 
to be made with my grilles. 

In 1931, neither Mr. Stevenson nor I 
had any knowledge of the efforts of Franz 
Pleier and Dr. James Kerr of London, 
of which I published particulars in my 
“Synopsis” book in 1938. Both the 
grilles of Pleier and Kerr afforded, how- 
ever, only approximate indications and 
did not possess anything like the degree 
of accuracy to be found in the smaller 
units of Mr. Stevenson, which were 
plotted with the greatest care on a correct 
mathematical basis, for the first time. 
He certainly deserves our congratulations 
for the success he achieved, 

One of the new daylight factor grilles 
was illustrated in The Builder on March 
18, 1932, with a report of my evidence in 
the case of the Sheffield Masonic Hall Co., 
Ltd. v. The Sheffield Corporation. It is 
certain that I was the first to use grilles 
of this kind and no other daylight factor 
grilles of corresponding accuracy have 
yet been published anywhere. I certainly 
did not derive any ideas from Mr. Wald- 
ram in this respect. The progress he had 
made in December, 1931, was indicated in 
the “Tlluminating Engineer” of that 
date. Fig. 8 was his effort to produce a 
daylight factor grille. We read: “ Fig. 8 
represents a series of areas each of which 
afford a daylight factor of 0.5 per cent.. 
the minimum recommended for school 
desks.” This unit of measurement seems 
rather approximate compared with the 
smaller units of 0.0025 per cent. daylight 
factor, adopted in Mr. Stevenson’s calcu- 
lations for me, 

_In addition to permitting the publica- 
tion of perspective charts and daylight 
factor grilles, I also allowed some of my 
photo-theodolite records to be reproduced 
with grilles superimposed, together with 
perspective charts, on which the apparent 
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solar paths at various times of the year 
had been indicated. A photograph, taken 
with the photo-theodolite, on which a per- 
spective grille was represented, appeared 
in The Builder of November 13, 1931. The 
most complete account of my methods, 
illustrated with an abundance of plates, 
appeared in the second volume of my 
book on “ Easements of Light: Optical 
and Photographic Methods of Assessing 
Hepreciation,” published in 1933. 

Presumably “Your Correspondent” 
would like your readers to believe that 
my methods are merely “ derivatives ” 
from those of Mr. Waldram. Whether 
this claim is well founded, your readers 
can judge. 

JOHN SWARBRICK. 
3, North, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C.4. 
December 28, 1944. 


ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION 


COUNCIL 


MAINTENANCE GRANTS AND 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS. 


Tue 5ist ordinary quarterly meeting of 
the Architects’ Registration Council was 
held at 66, Portland-place, W.1, on 
December 15, with the Chairman (Mr. 
Sydney Tatchell, F,R.I.B.A.) presiding. 

The Admission Committee’s report 
showed that 98 applications for admission 
to the Register were recommended to be 
upproved and 41 to be rejected. At Major 
\thoe’s request, one of the latter was 
omitted, pending the submission of fresh 


evidence. Of the total of 5,260 applica- 
tions received, all but 544 have now been 
dealt, with, 


Maintenance Grants for Students Working 
in Offices. 

In July last, a suggestion was made by 
Mr. Gordon W. Jackson, F.R.I.B.A., that 
onsideration should be given to the plan- 
ing of ways and means by which a pro- 
portion of that part of the Council’s in- 
ome which by law must be devoted to 
the provision of scholarships and mainten- 
ince grants for the assistance of students 
n‘architecture whose means appear to the 
Council to be insufficient to enable them 
to pursue their studies should be devoted 
io assisting young men and women work- 
ing in architects’ offices who were unable 
to attend as full-time students at archi- 
tectural schools. Mr. Jackson set out 
for consideration certain minimum re- 
quirements of educational standard and 
suitability, and suggested periodic exami- 
nation of the grant-holders. If the 
sum of £3,500 (which Mr. Jackson esti- 
mated as approximately half the annual 
accretion to the Scholarship Fund) were 
allocated to such work, it was considered 
that, on the basis of a five year assistance 
grant, an intake of approximately 14 
students a year could be helped. 

This matter was raised at the July 
meeting of the Council and referred to 
‘he Board of Architectural Education in 
the following terms: ‘‘To consider 
whether it is practicable to arrange for 
scholarships and for maintenance. grants 
for, architectural assistants working in 
offices.” In view of the fact that the 
next meeting of the Board was not until 
November 6, the Chairman of the Board 
Mr. Basil Sullivan) took the responsi- 
hility of submitting the matter to the 
Board’s General Purposes Committee for 
‘xamination. The latter’s proposals were 
onsidered by the Board on November 11, 
which now reported that the scheme ‘“‘is 
not practicable,” adding: ‘‘ The Board 
submit that the proposals strike at the 
foundation of present-day architectural 
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training. It has long .been recognised 
that the well-established and widely 
adopted scheme of whole-time school 


training, spread over a course of five 
years, is superior to the largely discarded 
system of ‘articles’ in the office of an 
individual firm of architects. If, there- 
fore, ‘equal opportunities for all,’ for 
which the Maintenance Scholarship was 
expressly designed, is to continue to be 
observed as a principle, it is difficult to 
comprehend the particular merits of a 
proposal which advocates the return to a 
system of training by ‘articles,’ and 
thereby handicaps at the outset the poor 
boy by denying him the verv kind of 
education the Maintenance Scholarship 
Scheme sets out to give him.” 

The adoption of the Report was moved 
by Mr. Sullivan and seconded by Mr. 
H. M. Fiercuer. 

An amendment to the effect that a 
Committee comprised of the Chairman of 
the Board of Examiners and one of the 
representatives appointed under each of 
the Sub-sections (i) to (vi) of Section 1 
of the First Schedule to the Registration 
Act, 1931, be appointed to consider 
whether the proposal was practicable was 
moved by Mr. W. O. Hupson, who com- 
mented that ‘‘ what I now propose is to 
take this matter out of the hands of the 
Board and submit it for investigation to 
a committee which is not likely to be 
biased.’’ Every year, he said, he had a 
number of secondary school boys through 
his hands who had the opportunity, 
through gaining high markings in Higher 
School Examinations, of obtaining free 
places in the universities, but had to 
throw the opportunity away because they 
must start to earn their own living and 
contribute to the household so that the 
younger children might have the same 
opportunity of a secondary education. “‘I 
suggest that to say, as the Board has 
suggested, that there is prevision of equal 
opportunity for all is just so much gush; 
it is unrealistic. If there are boys who 
cannot take advantage of it, then obvi- 
ously we must consider their case.” It 
was no,answer to the problem to say 
Parliament obviously intended that the 
best education should be given and that 
the only education which was permissible 
from the Board’s point of view was that 
of a university. By that particular find- 
ing hundreds of promising pupils were 
being ruled out. 

It seemed a great pity to him (Mr. 
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Hudson) that the Board went out of its 
way to pay so little attention to the terms 
of reference and so much greater atten- 
tion to the point of principle. The mean- 
ing of the Act, in connection with the 
scholarship moneys, was clear, and if an 
assistant working in an office did not 
come under the heading of ‘‘ student of 
architecture,’ then perhaps some mem- 
ber of the Board could tell him what did. 
Take a boy of 18 earning £3 a week 
in an architect’s office. If he came 
from one of the families he (the speaker) 
had been trying to illustrate, in all prob- 
ability he would be paying 25s. a week 
towards household expenses. From the 
remainder he had to clothe himself, pay 
his railway fare, and get what amuse- 
ment he could. He was now faced with 
having to find anything up to £40 a year, 
on average, in order to attend night 
school. Was it reasonable to expect that 
a boy could do that? The proposal had 
no relation to the question of articles that 
had been put up as a smoke screen by 
the Board. It had relation only to the 
bare fact that there were hundreds of 
promising pupils working in architects’ 
offices who were worthy of the Council’s 
help. 

Mr, Jackson, seconding, said that prac- 
tical experience was not only a desirable 
but an essential qualification for an archi- 
tect. ‘‘It has been recognised by this 
Council, and the Council for a year or 
two past have been trying to bring in 
practical experience as one of the qualifi- 
cations for Registration. So far the 
Council had been defeated by the Schools. 
and yet the Board in their report asked 
the Council to believe that a school train- 
ing was first-class and that a fellow 
working for an office only got a second- 
class training. The former, school train- 
ing, had no practica] experience whatso- 
ever.”’ He was not satisfied that the 
matter had had that full consideration by 
the Board that so important a matter 
deserved. 

Mr. H. M. Frercuer said he thought 
they wanted to examine very carefully 
what the result on architectural education 
would be if the amendment were carried. 
The general effect would be to bolster up 
the system of articled education. What- 
ever was taken from the grants contem- 
plated must be taken from the higher 
education, which was what the Board 
made it their object to attain. 


Mr. Hvupson: I am being misquoted. 
I have not proposed that we should do 
anything at all. I have proposed that we 
should set up a committee to do what we 
asked the Board to do. Why we should 
argue on the principle, which is not before 
the Council, I cannot understand. 

Mr. A. L. Roserts, speaking against 
the amendment, said he felt qualified to 
do so because he had had practical experi- 
ence of boys who had been trained in both 
the ways, and he was bound to say that 
from the office-trained architectural assist- 
ants he had had the most disappointing 
results. The authority he served had a 
system of taking probationers who earned 
money and were allowed time off for the 
study of architecture in its preliminary 
stages. 

Mr. R. Craze spoke against the amend- 
ment because he thought quite emphatic- 
ally that Mr. Hudson’s suggestion was a 
slight upon the Board, and the Board was 
the appropriate place for those matters 
to be considered, because they were an 
extraordinarily representative body of able 
educationists. 

Mr. A. N. C. SHettey submitted that 
there would be nothing derogatory to the 
Board in the Council’s taking further 
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advice from a body differently constituted. 
He was not concerned at the moment with 
the precise means by which the object 
could be obtained but to make sure that 
every possible channel of bringing help to 
those lads and girls should be explored. 

Concluding the debate, Mr. SuLiivan 
said that he had had the rough calcula- 
tion of costs circulated by Mr. Hudson 
checked. Mr, Hudson had suggested that 
the annual cost for books and instruments 
might be £10;. for travelling £7 10s.; 
evening meals £11 5s., and school fees £6 
—a total of £34 15s. One of the biggest 
evening schools in. the West of England 
gave comparable figures of £1 16s., £2 8s., 
£4 16s., and £1 5s.—a total of £10 5s. 
Mr. Jackson had made a point about. prac- 
tical experience. The Board was very 
keen about practical experience, and when 
it was strengthened there was no question 
that the education would contain abso- 
lutely the best of academic and practical 
experience as well. 

A division was taken, with the following 
result : For the amendment: Major Athoe, 
Miss Beatty, Messrs. Burr, Chapman, 
_J. G. Gray, Head, Howard, Hudson, 
King, Major Ireland, Messrs. Murray, 
Shelley, Stripp, and Jackson—14; Against : 
Messrs. Cecil Burns, Darcy Braddell, 
Brooks, Craze, Denman, Fletcher, 
Kenchington, Knapp-Fisher, Lidbetter, 
McKay, MacManus, Roberts, Major 
Seymer, Messrs, Basil Sullivan and Water- 
house—15. 

The CHarrMAN declared the amendment 
lost. On the putting of the adoption of 
the Board’s report, Mason ATHOE moved 
an amendment that in view of the closeness 
of the vote and the fact that many mem- 
bers were absent, the matter should be 
reconsidered at the next meeting. Mr. 
Burr seconded. The amendment, on 
being put to the meeting, was declared 
lost by 13 votes to 15. 


Property Development by Architects. 

The Professional Purposes Committee 
have received from Mr. Richard O’Sullivan, 
K.C., an opinion on the powers and duties 
of the Council in exercising their 
disciplinary functions, from which it was 
clear that the power of the Council to 
settle a standard of professional conduct 
was unlimited. 

The Committee recommended— 

(1) That steps be taken to revise the 
Code of Professional Conduct generally ; 

(2) That the following clauses (substan- 
tially suggested by Counsel) be added to 
the Code :— 

(i) That an architect may not, while 
practising his profession, carry on or 
engage in any operation of trade or 
business inconsistent or out of keeping 
with the fitting and proper discharge of 
his professional duties—e.g., it is con- 
sidered unfitting for an architect while 
following his profession to engage in 
constant or frequent transactions of a 
speculative character in respect of land 
or buildings. 

(ii) That an architect may not assume 
or consciously accept a position in which 
his interest is in conflict with his pro- 
fessional duty—e.g., an architect ought 
not to act as such for or against a 
property development company of which 
he is a director. 

(3) That the revised text of the Code 
be submitted to Mr, O’Sullivan for his 
advice on the drafting. 

Paragraph (1) was passed by 13 to 5, 
a sub-committee being appointed to decide 
the redrafting in the first instance. 
Paragraph 2 (i) and (ii) was referred back 
to the next meeting in order to secure a 
better attendance, only 21 members then 
being present. Paragraph (3) was adopted. 
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AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT BRITISH HOUSING 


R.1.B.A. ADDRESS BY MR. JACOB 
CRANE. 


A pusLic address was delivered at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 66, 
Portland-place, W.1, on January 2, by 
Mr. Jacop Crane, Urban Development 
Director, U.S. National Housing Agency, 
Washington, D.C. Mr. Crane said :— 

This is my third visit to Britain. As 
compared with 1921, I see three great 
changes in your cities. First, the damage 
done by enemy action is very apparent. 
Second, those big towns have reached out 
over the countryside. But that has been 
true of industrial and commercial cities 
all over the world. Third, and by all 
odds most important and most encourag- 
ing, the housing developments fostered by 
local councils constitute a great wave of 
new life in the ageing physical urban 
structure. Of course, minor criticism can 
be made. But the whole result, the cumu- 
lative result of the two or two and a half 
million local-authority and_private-enter- 
prise houses built between the wars, under 
the sponsorship of local governments and 
assisted by Governmental aid, created a 
dramatic and wonderful change for the 
better in the whole urban scene. 

Proceeding from that experience, it 
seems to me that the policies and plans 
and programmes now taking form, nation- 
ally and locally, are heading in the right 
direction. I am thinking of the concepts 
of the nature of urban life and of the 
policies on land use and housing and com- 
munity facilities which I can see emerging 
and crystallising. Many basic questions 
have become major public issues, but, in 
my mind, the general trend is essentially 
good. In this I believe I can see a great 
advance during the past twenty years. 

My enthusiasm is tempered only by some 
evidences of delay. The formulation of 
really effective’ policies for city building 
and rebuilding seems to be slow both in 
the U.S. and Britain. I know very well 
that large-scale construction cannot begin 
now; and I understand the value of time 
in the democratic process. Thus the 
apparent delay is not surprising to me. 
But I have the impression that each funda- 
mental question is decided only at the 
last moment, and that as a result the pro- 
rammes may go into action hastily and 
© commened, each one partially negated by 
some still unresolved issues. I am not at 
all sure of my ground on this point. _How- 
ever, if there is some validity in my obser- 
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’ vation, and if this is the crucial period of 


preparation for you, as I believe it is for 
us, one may wonder whether the oppor- 
tunity and the momentum and the effort 
may not be lost after all, at least in part. 

Of course, I have seen one of the really 
magnificent efforts of our time. Clearly, 
the manner in which the Government and 
the local authorities have set out, after 
the terrible early years of the war, and in 
the midst of pressing the war job on 
through, to make great plans for the 
future, has been a real inspiration to me. 
I think of Coventry, and I shall not forget 
the courage and energy and competence 
which that community is putting into its 
rebuilding programme. And that was true 
with all the others I visited. 

For our cities, and for cities in other 
countries, I wish we had some reasoned 
method for determining the type of physi- 
cal structure which would be the best all 
around in any given situation. I wish we 
had some method of computing and balanc- 
ing the social-economic factors to guide 
policies—for example, on centralisation 
versus dispersion. You are certainly feel- 
ing your way toward such methods. Per- 
haps they have not yet crystallised: either 
here or ‘in the U.S.A. It may be that 
the Soviet Union is ahead of us here. This 
seems to me one of the many points where 
world-wide exchange of experience will 
help us all to resolve some of the most 
basic and obscure problems. I have the 
feeling that we are trying to cure where, 
in fact, we have largely to create anew. 
The social economics of housing—homes 
and communities—constitute a central 
consideration and major force. 

T have been impressed by the import- 
ance of the rdle assigned to government, 
central and local, and by the major re- 
sponsibility which government assumes in 
Britain. To a greater degree than at 
home, government seems to be considered 
the agent of the people, the agent to which 
both private enterprise and public enter- 
prise look for the sponsorship and assist- 
ance needed to do what the community 
wants done. On this matter there seems 
to be relative harmony and a mood of 
tolerance and co-operation. Conversely, I 
may say that, to a stranger, the multi- 
plicity and complexity of statutes and 
relationships are quite perplexing. 


Housing Emergencies—U.S.A. and U.K. 

In the U.S. we have just passed through 
one housing crisis, and we are faced with 
the next one. Four million war workers, 
involving perhaps 10,000,000 people, were 
drawn from their home localities to centres 
of war production. Shelter had to be pro- 
vided for them. Half were accommodated 
in existing housing. About 2,000,000 dwel- 
lings af various types were built for the 
other half, and in great haste, during a 
period when war production itself had 
first call on all materials, manpower and 
transport. That was a monumental under- 
taking. To carry it out, the responsibility 
was placed in the central government, and 
the National Housing Agency was estab- 
lished. That agency gathers under one 
administrator, John B. Blandford, Jr., 
all of the facilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment for planning, financing, building and 
managing the utilisation and provision of 
war-time housing throughout the entire 
country. 

That war-time housing job developed 
methods of analysing housing require- 
ments, of programming to meet the needs, 
and of canvassing and utilising all of the 
nation’s resources, both of shelter reserves 
and for new construction. Among other 
devices the techniques of prefabrication 
were expanded very greatly; and some 
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700,000. temporary accommodations were 
built by the Government. There was no 
time to prepare properly for that housing 
emergency, and we had to improvise as 
well as possible under the difficult circum- 
stances. Now we are over the hill on 
housing for war workers. 

Our Lipase crisis was not unlike 
the most urgent phase of the present hous- 
ing emergency here. It appears that the 
first few hundred Ed of new houses 
have to be secured by whatever are the 
quickest methods in the light of the 
shortage of manpower and of certain. mate- 
rials. Of course, that is the justification 
of temporary houses. Otherwise, tem- 
poraries mean trouble and waste, and the 
local authorities seem convinced of that. 
I have been told that the last of the tem- 
porary houses built to meet the emergency 
after the fire of 1666 were demolished only 
two years ago. 

Now, there can be no doubt that the 
U.S. is in the mood to help in every pos- 
sible way with the solution of the present 
problems in Britain. But there are several 
factors which are undoubtedly being 
weighed by those primarily responsible. 
We have a great shortage of homes in 
America. Materials and manpower and 
transport cannot be taken away from 
essential war production. Shipping space 
is needed, first of all, for war material and 
for relief supplies. Many other countries 
need houses or material for shelters. It 
takes time to assemble and ship houses 
over long distances. All told, I think we 
have to face the situation realistically, and 
I do not consider the prospects too good for 
this Winter and Spring. By early Summer 
we may well have our own production in 
better shape, and I have no doubt we shall 
then be able to help you. 

Meanwhile, there may be opportunity to 
bring over the methods, and the men who 
know the methods, and even panels and 
parts of housse, or whole houses, as demon- 
strations—all for purposes of drawing on 
our experience for whatever it is worth in 
adaptation to British requirements. It is 
my impression that the shipping space 
devoted to bringing over a few men and 
a few demonstration pieces can be far 
better justified at this critical moment 
than trying to allocate shipping space for 
any large number of houses at, say, seven 
tons and 1,200 cubic feet each. However, 
I repeat, we want to help in every way 
we can. 

Our transition and post-war housing 
emergency is similar to yours. Adminis- 
trator Blandford has ‘carefully canvassed 
the needs and’ has announced a goal of 
12,000,000 new urban houses during the 
first ten years. This includes the replace- 
ment of about 6,000,000 substandard dwel- 
lings, with additional millions to be re- 
placed during the second ten-year period. 
All told, this is a huge and very urgent 
task. The 12,000,000 1s proportionate to 
the 4,000,000 quoted for Britain durin 
the same period. I am sure we shall pate 
temporaries, For reasons which are valid 
in our situation we will depend heavily 
upon private enterprise right from the 
beginning. Prefabrication -will be used 
more extensively than before the war for 
permanent houses, The main responsibility 
will return to the communities, with a 
carefully designed set of Federal aids to 
help private and public enterprise to meet 
all segments of the housing need. 


Housing Standards and Types in Britain. 

The high level of standards promul- 
gated and generally accepted here for 
permanent post-war housing seems to me 
very good. As I understand it, every 
urban and every rural house built or 
modernised henceforth must provide a high 
standard of space, both inside and outside, 
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and must provide inside hot water, flush 
toilet and Siang facilities. These stand- 
ards are probably the highest in the world 
to-day. I have only enthusiasm for this 
achievement. IT have seen these standards 
at work in places like Middlesbrough, 
child of some of the unfortunate traditions 
of the nineteenth century. I was informed 
that in Middlesbrough every dwelling is 
now provided with an individual, inside 
w.c. Their post-war planning is now weli 
under way. 

The general desire and the general policy 
favouring cottages with gardens, even 
though in ‘“‘ terraces,” seems to me to 
reflect a world-wide tradition which is 
good and which is now reviving. The 
ocal authorities’ programmes for com- 
munity facilities are excellent. Our war- 
time testing of many theories of com- 
munity centres may have developed experi- 
ence useful to you here. 

As for types of houses and the use of 
materials and methods of construction in 
Britain, I am puzzled. Apparently these 
matters are more deeply imbedded in tradi- 
tion than is true with us. To me, they 
are too greatly hampered by tradition 
here. I have a strong prejudice in favour 
of more open and flexible and ingenious 
designs. It seems to me that the fine 
Georgian tradition can be adapted to 
modern modes in the use of its open plan- 
ning, its big windows, its flat roofs. 

To illustrate my feeling about the use 
of materials, I could not regret that the 
stone quarries in the Glasgow district are 
reported to be nearly worked out. Stone 
seems to me not a good material for small 
houses—expensive, cold, damp. We must 
keep closely in touch with each other on 
all the new materials which are being 
developed on both sides. 

The convenient kitchen seems to be 
coming along very well—in fact, the con- 
venient house. Of course, I am stopped 
by the impasse on central heating. Among 
the several very interesting things in Leeds 
I was impressed by their work in central 
heating and other central services for flats, 
and by their work in combining the open 
fire with the elements of central heating 
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for houses. The latter also impresses me 
in some of the current designs for tem- 
porary houses. I find myself hoping that 
these trends will develop through experi- 
mentation and demonstration. The drying 
closets that I saw in a number of housing 
estates seem to me an idea which we 
could adopt in some sections. 

The architecture of small houses is a | 
much a matter of personal preference. 
thought it was best in and near Birming- 
ham. In any event, new materials and 
new planning will, I hope, produce new 
and fresh architecture. To summarise on 
this whole phase, there is a technical revo- 
lution taking place in housing almost 
everywhere. Why not in Britain? 


Planning and Housing by Local Govern- 
ment. 

I was, most of all, impressed with the 
quality of planning and administration in 
local governments. The past 100 years 
of experience, plus leadership by the 
central government and by various indi- 
viduals and associations, have produced a 
really excellent framework for planning 
and housing by the communities. The 
manner in which the responsibility is 
placed in the local councils and their com- 
mittees and officers seems ‘to me better 
than our prevailing system of ad hoc 
planning and housing agencies. In general 
the skill in housing seems to be ahead of 
the effectiveness of general-development 
planning, and this was considered to be @ 
serious matter by local authorities which 
are not trying to rationalise their urban 
areas. 

But the local planning is also coming 
along very well. Earlier work is not lost. 
In Bristol, for example, the present ex- 
cellent planning derives in no small part 
from the start made twenty-five years ago. 
In the very first towns I visited outside 
London, Portsmouth and Plymouth, I got 
a sense of achievement which has steadily 
been maintained from town to town. And, 
of course, the plans for the City and 
County and Region of London, whatever 
adjustments have still to be made, are, in 
fact, world classics—a turning-point in the 
story of the big Western cities. 

For the redevelopment of central areas 
the bomb damage offers an opportunity, 
and the new Town and Country Planning 
Act offers an instrument (perhaps not yet 
perfected) which puts you ahead of us. 
We are not as far along as you are in 
the redesign of shopping districts. And 
for redevelopment programmes you have 
a big advantage in that no compensation 
is ordinarily paid for substandard dwellings 
in clearance areas. We have some new 
methods for analysing blighted districts ; 
and we are working on measures to con- 
serve neighbourhoods which cannot be 
cleared for a number of years. 

As in the U.S.A., the local governments 
here face immediately the problems _ of 
making sense out of suburban develop 
ment. I have been very much impressed 
by the deliberate planning for suburbani- 
sation—for the ‘“‘ overspill’’ from the 
central cities. The accomplishments and 
the planning for municipal purchase of 
land have gone very much farther than I 
realised. For example, I understand that 
Liverpool now owns 9,000 of the 27,000 
acres of its land area, plus 8,000 acres out- 
side the corporation boundary. The zoning 
and building controls seem to be working 
well in general, from the point of view 
of both the public interest and private 
enterprise. Our zoning without compen- 
sation has some advantage for urban situa- 
tions as we find them. 

The preservation of open greenbelts, 
and the development of planned satellites 
and suburbs are generally encouraging to 
an American. It was very. good again to 
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see Bournville, Letchworth, Welwyn and 
Wythenshawe, and their people, all doin 
extremely well. I believe we have learriod 
something about site planning for conveni- 
ence and. privacy ae economy. We do 
better than you do with street trees and 
roadway planting. In the management of 
local authority Rousing we have adopted 
generally the principle of adjusting rent 
to income, and I think it. might be more 
widely considered here. 

We have begun to use some new methods 
of analysing the need for housing, by 
numbers of houses, by geographic areas 
and by income groups. The latter reveals 
the need for special measures to provide 
for certain middle-income families—your 
group at, say, £400 to £800 per year, key 
people in many industries. In Manchester, 
where I found much that interested me, 
an apparently very useful method has 
been devised to forecast the probable pro- 
portion of family compositions, and hence 
to design neighbourhoods for approximate 
numbers of single persons, families of 
various sizes, old people, etc. We always 
proceed to estimate dollar costs and to 
proceed to the plan for financing. I felt 
that many of the planning and housing 
programmes here would benefit by similar 
estimating in all its aspects. 

May I hazard some general observations 
on the position of your local authorities? 
They have had enough experience with 
the various tools over a long enough period 
to be ready now for guiding the suburban 
development well, provided only that some 
remaining obstacles are removed. For the 
rebuilding of centra] areas there is much 
less experience, and. the difficulties are 
greater. This latter is certainly true with 
us in America. 

The local authorities here, as in the 
U.S.A., seem to be a little ahead of the 
central government in clearly defining cer- 
tain of the problems, in testing methods of 
treating them and in visualising the basic 
measures which will have to be adopted 
to accomplish what they see as necessary. 
There are good explanations for this situa- 
tions, similar on both sides—the war, the 
inevitable uncertainty of the time 
sequence, the national economic problems. 
However that may be, from my brief ob- 
servation my hat goes off to the courage 
and intelligence with which your local 
authorities are planning their future 
development. 

In talking with each local authority, I 
asked them what they find to be the prin- 
cipal obstacles, and also what they think 
the chances are of carrying out their plans 
and programmes. This is rather deep 
water for a ** 60-day wonder,”’ but I would 
summarise the obstacles to be: apathy 
where keen interest is needed; the almost 
inevitable conflict between the public in- 
terest and the interest of private property ; 
the formulation of financial aids from the 
central government; and the clarification 
or reorganisation of local governmental 
areas of jurisdiction. All of these, includ- 
ing the last-named, seem to call for 
national policy and national action. Then, 
I estimate that at this time of historic 
opportunity, the outcome hangs in the 

lance, I might bet even money, but I 
wouldn’t give any odds that the local com- 
munities will be able to do substantially 
what they find essential for their develop- 
ment and redevelopment and to do it in 
tame. 

I would like to make specia] mention of 
Bilston, a smaller urban community in the 
Black Country near Birmingham. In a 
real sense, the Industrial Revolution 
started in Bilston something more than a 
100 years ago. (Who knows the end of 
what started in Bilston?) It is a town of 
smoke, dump heaps, derelict areas, slums, 
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a changing industrial pattern, and it is a 
town with very carefully studied, but very 
bold, plans for its resurrection and re- 
building. 

Let me speak for one moment of my 
quick impressions of South Wales. Cardiff 
and Swansea have the finest civic pride, 
the most intense civic pride. Cardiff has 
the best civic centre I saw. Swansea is 
making the best plans to take advantage 
of its beautiful setting along a great arc 
of beach. The coal towns of South Wales? 
Not worse than some coal towns in the 
U.S.A.; and, like them, they have to be 
substantially started over again, it seems 
to me. 

Four days in Scotland are only an intro- 
duction. Edinburgh seemed to me the 
most distinguished city I visited in 
Britain. But in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
a large proportion of the population live in 
caves—families of five or more in one- 
room stone caves without private sanitary 
facilities. That, it seems to me now, is 
the worst housing I was shown in Britain. 
In 1866 Edinburgh started what may be 
the first slum-rebuilding programme in the 
western world, clearing areas where 
families were living at 200 to the acre in 
five-storey stone tenements. Scotland has 
a great housing programme in formulation 
—number of existing houses, 1,200,000; 
number to be built to replace sub-standard 
housing, 500,000. Clydebank housing was 
badly blitzed. Clydebank is not afraid of 
new ideas in rebuilding. Westquarter 
looked like one of the best housing estates 
in Britain, Glasgow has a housing de- 
partment, a guaranteed weekly wage for 
its construction workers, a municipal 
factory for making wall panels, and a big 
redevelopment planning operation, city and 
regional, They’re hardy, the Scots. They 
need to plan, and they have started. 


The British National Programme. 

The national housing policy of Great 
Britain can be seen emerging in Parlia- 
mentary debates and Acts, in various pub- 
lic statements, in the work of the advisory 
committees and Royal Commissions and re- 
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search groups and in the several very ex- 
cellent reports which have appeared dur- 
ing the last couple of years. It seems to 
me to represent a great advance over pre- 
war. 

I believe we have gone further in defin- 
ing the réle of housing in our national 
economy—the proportion of national in- 


come and of investment and of manpower- 
which it is both feasible and desirable to- 


devote to the building of houses and com- 
munities. It may be that we have made 
a more complete canvass of our resources 
in materials and production. We had to 
do this for war housing. Our Administra- 
tor and Congressional committees are care- 
fully appraising the need for housing in 
all its categories—the housing supply, the 


home-building industry, the problems of 


finance for housing, the technique of de- 
sign and construction, the difficult land 
problems, the incidence of taxation upon 
the cost and quality of housing, measures 
for urban redévelopment and s0 on. 
total integrated national housing policy 
will be drawn from these studies. 
Certainly Britain needs to canvass and 
utilise all of its resources. For example, 
local financial resources cannot be over- 
estimated. I was interested to find that. 
even the big local authority housing pro 
grammes here require for the local sub- 
sidy only 3 per cent. to 10 per cent. or so 
of the total local tax revenues. In the 
search for additional. sources of local 
revenues I have cited the Philadelphia 
wage tax, which is a small local levy on 
all income earned in the city, whether the 
earner lives in the city or in the suburbs. 


Housing is a World Problem. 

Social organisation, government an 
business are all tested by relative success 
or failure in providing good neighbour- 
hoods and good homes. Your society and 
ours, and that of the Soviet Union, will 
be under closest scrutiny to see which of 
us can make humane and economic commu- 
nities out of our industrial cities. Beyond 
that, a glance at the rest of the world will 
reveal that there is a housing emergency. 
even a housing crisis, in all of Europe, in 
Asia, in Latin America. War destruction 
dramatically accentuates the emergency. 
But, in fact, while the war may have de- 
stroyed some millions of homes, the pre- 


war and post-war need for decent houses, | 


all told, runs into the tens of millions. 
Just as the U.S.A. needs 12,000,000 new 
houses in the next decade, and Britain 
perhaps 4,000,000, other countries with a 
huge total population need new houses at 
the rate of, say, one house per 100 popula- 
tion per year, roughly the rate proposed’ 
for our two countries. And such figures 
run into the tens of millions of houses in: 
a world housing programme. 

Now, each country and, in fact, each 
region, tends to use its own materials and’ 
its own standards for housing. That 
seems to me appropriate.. But there can 
certainly be a pooling of knowledge and 
an interchange of experience. hat is. 
what I want to see happen, in a constant 
and systematic manner. I want to see a 
world exchange of methods, ideas, profes- 
sional people, students, builders, workers, 
publications—all for purposes of keeping 
abreast of one another in the revolution 
which is sweeping our home building ‘and 
our city building everywhere. I am sure 
President Roosevelt had this in mind 
when, in 1942, in the very midst of war, 
he said in a published letter that as we 
achieve victory we shall join with the 
other free people of the world in undertak- 
ing to provide a good home in a good 
neighbourhood for every family the world 
over. 
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THE ARCHITECT AND ORGANISATION 


OF POST-WAR BUILDING 
DISCUSSION ON MR. BENNETT’S R.I.B.A. PAPER 


In proposing a vote of thanks, Mr. J. G. 
Gray (President of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers) said 
he had been greatly impressed by the three 
University Extension Lectures which Mr. 
Bennett delivered recently : they were read 
with very much interest by the building 
industry, because they called attention to 
the increasing problems that lay ahead of 
the building industry and the great 
changes which were taking place and 
which were adding to the responsibilities 
of the architectural profession. Mr. 
Bennett has suggested that the architect 
was the true key to the problem of getting 
improved building and also speedier build- 
ing in the future. He had mentioned the 
different types of contracts that we must 
have to suit the changing conditions. He 
(the speaker) was sure that, if the charts 
which had been shown were used, the 
result would be to enhance greatly the 
status of the building industry to meet 
present and future needs, particularly in 
view of the difficulties of labour. 

Mr. Micwart Warernouse (Honorary 
Secretary), seconding, said that he was 
particularly pleased by Mr. Bennett’s re- 
ference to the education of the client. That 
subject was very well dealt with in the 
manual on the Placing and Management 
of Contracts, in which there appeared a 
very useful set-of paragraphs to put before 
a client. To his (the speaker’s) mind, the 
duty of the architect was to translate the 
wishes of the client into the language of 
building, and he would like to see in the 
architectural student’s curriculum a course 
of lectures on client management, both in- 
dividual client management and committee 
management. 

Srr Grorce Burt said that if what Mr. 
Bennett had preached could be put into 
practice he was sure it-would be of enor- 
mous help to everyone concerned, and he 
thought that the person who would benefit 
most would be the person who ought to 
benefit, that was, the person who pays. 
‘IT think it is a pity,’ added Sir 
George, ‘‘that one suggestion which 
Mr. Bennett made is not more gener- 
ally adopted in the building industry 
as opposed to the civil engineering indus- 
try. He referred to the duties of clerks 
of works and site architects, and I think 
those of us on big jobs: who have had the 
fortunate experience of having a site archi-, 
tect or, say, an assistant from the archi- 
tect’s office always on the site will whole- 
heartedly support what Mr. Bennett said 
as to the advantage of that procedure. It 
is of benefit also to the site architect him- 
self, who is usually a junior, because it 
provides him with experience which he 
can, obtain in no other way and which will, 
T am quite sure, be of real value to him 
and to his clients in his future career.”’ 

Mr. P. V. Burnerr said there were two 
practical points which he would like to 
raise. The first one had reference to Mr. 
Bennett’s suggestion that the sub-contrac- 
tor should be decided upon before the bills 
of quantities went out to tender and that 
his name should be inserted in the bills 
of quantities. He would like to ask Mr. 
Bennett whether he did not think that that 
would delay the sending out of the bills 
of quantities to tender, so that actually 
the whole job would take longer than it 
would if the normal practice of inviting 
sub-contractors’ tenders after the contract 
was placed were followed. It must be 
recognised that many of the sub-contrac- 


tors were not wanted until the later stages 
of the building, and it seemed to him 
that a very substantial saving of time, 
which would be of vital importance after 
the war, would be gained by the adoption 
of the usual practice. His second point 
had reference to the question of time. Mr. 
Bennett had quite rightly said that the 
public had a very poor opinion of archi- 
tects, because their estimates of time were 
very often wrong. From the public point 
of view, the time taken to erect a build- 
ing was not the time taken on the job, 
but the time which elapsed between the 
building owner giving his instructions and 
getting his finished building, and only part 
of that was time taken on the job; the 
rest was time occupied in preparatory 
work. If the building was one of a con- 
siderable size and was in a city such 
as London, there was a period of at least 
six months during the preparatory stages 
when the whole scheme was utterly out 
of the control of the building owner or the 
architect, and that period might be longer 
after the war than it had been in the past. 
For instance, town planning was more 
uncertain to-day than it had ever been in 
its time element. We were told that such 
things as building licences would have to 
be obtained, and no one knew how long 
that would take. In many cases the War 
Damage Commission would be concerned, 
and in that connection an altogether un- 
known element of time would be intro- 
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duced again. He would like to ask Mr. 
Bennett whether he could offer any sug- 
gestions as to how an architect, in those 
circumstances, could estimate the time that 
would be taken to complete a building. 

Mr. A. Sreeve, speaking as an architect 
and an employee of a local authority, felt 
that Mr. Bennett struck at one of the real 
troubles of the profession when he spoke 
of the possibility of the engineer dominat- 
ing the building industry in future. “‘ This 
is not the fault of the architect, nor is it 
the fault of the engineer. I have been in 
the employ of a very efficient engineer for 
eight years,” continued the _ speaker. 
‘During that period the engineer has 
shown his qualities by virtue of his initial 
training, and I feel that the Institute has 
a very important duty to perform towards 
the architectural students of the future in 
including, as Mr. Waterhouse has sug- 
gested, training in client management or, 
we might say, in psychology, so that they 
know how to handle the people they are 
going to meet. I feel that, in addition, 
we have to educate the public at large 
and try to show them the need for the 
statutory appointment of an architect as 
distinct from his appointment at the good 
will of the local council. The profession 
will be put on a much higher plane than 
it has occupied in the past “if we can get 
the appointment of the architect made 
a statutory appointment, as is the appoint- 
ment of the medical officer and the borouglr 
engineer.” 

Mr. W. F. B. Lovett said that he would 
like to put to Mr. Bennett this point : 
‘* Suppose we send out an invitation to 
tender to five firms and receive tenders 
from two and make preparations to bind 
one of those firms to a labour schedule. I 
presume that before they send in their 
tenders they will have to make provisional 
arrangements with, say, the Ministry of 
Labour. Only one of the tenders can be 
accepted, and the firm whose tender is not 
accepted will have to inform the Ministry 
of Labour that he has not been successful, 
and his work naturally goes into the waste- 
paper basket. The repercussions of that 
in principle apply no less to the sub-con- 
tractor than to the contractor. Looking at 
it from the contractor’s point of view, he 
submits tenders all over the place, know- 
ing that in an open market he can get only 
a certain reasonable amount of the work 
and that in some cases he may not want 
the work at all, even though there is some 
ayrangement on a reasonable basis as to 
the amount of work he can have. I can 
foresee difficulties that may make the pro- 
ceduré work less smoothly than Mr. 
Bennett suggested, and I hope that he will 
expand on it a little in his reply to the 
discussion.”’ 

Mr. Micuaen Warernouse said he 
would be very glad if Mr. Bennett could 
give the R.IL.B.A. his suggestions for a 
standard variation form, which could be 
considered by the appropriate Committee. 

Mr. H. Hartanp said that Mr. 
Bennett had shown some very interesting 
charts. Some of the items set out on those 
charts in the proper order were actually 
carried out in the wrong order as far as 
builders were concerned. He would par- 
ticularly stress the issue of plans and de- 
tails. Mr. Bennett had put that down in 
its proper order, but how often did we 
find that details in particular came along 
long after the contract had been signed, 
when the work was getting well on the 
way, and the builder was constantly 
having to ask for details. He would like 
to stress the importance of young archi- 
tects, and some of the older ones as well, 
being educated to produce the details 
before the contract’ went out to tender. 

‘“T take it,’ the speaker continued, 
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‘that Mr. Bennett visualises the elimina- 
tion of the nominated sub-contractor 
eventually, because in effect he says that 
the employment of a nominated sub-con- 
tractor is an expensive method of getting 
the work done, and very often the client 
is not aware of the fact that he is paying 
a fee for consulting and for the provision 
of a scheme and very often he pays 
through the nose for the work which is 
entailed afterwards. I feel sure that Mr. 
Bennett visualises the elimination of that 
by the employment of consultants in 
various classes—heating, electricity, and 
so on—so that the various consultants can 
hand to the quantity surveyor sufficient 
data to enable him to take off the bill of 
quantities for this specialised work, and 
then it will be for the general contractor 
to price up the whole thing or get the 
prices, I feel sure that if that is done it 
will result. ia economy for the whole indus- 
try and greater efficiency in every way.” 

Mr. A. E. Buxiock thought that Mr. 
Bennett’s system was excellent, but he 
doubted very much whether every archi- 
tect could have the staff to deal with all 
those forms and conditions, excellent as 
they were in their way, in the case of 
small contracts of, say, £5,000 to £10,000. 
For contracts above that the amount of 
administration that was required might be 
provided. With regard to the forms, there 
was a form of certificate which the 
R.I.B.A. had issued, and he found that 
the counterfoil did not actually correspond 
with the form. If there was to be a form 
brought out for extras and variations, he 
thought the counterfoil as regards the date 
of beginning should actually correspond 
with the form itself. 

Mr. Axtster MacDonatp said that Mr. 
Bennett could no doubt very easily dispel 
the impression that might be formed in 
some people’s minds that what he had 
said applied only to those architects who 
had large practices. The principle of what 
he had expounded surely applied just as 
much to the architect with a small practice 
as it did to the architect with a large 
practice who built great blocks of flats. 

Tue Presipentr said that the subjects 
of delay in drawings and of nominated 
sub-contractors were very difficult and 
controversial subjects and had been the 
topic of discussion in Committees for at 
least two years. The difficulties that arose 
were not due to lack of education on the 
part of the architect or anybody else. 
There were complications to be faced, and 
he thought the findings of the Ministry 
set out in the M. of W. pamphlet on the 
Management of Building Contracts showed 
very clearly the great difficulties that 
existed and how impossible it was for 
building operations to have such an easy 
passage as we should wish. 


Mr. Bennett’s Reply. 

Mr. T. P. Bennerr, in reply, said that 
with regard to the time for sending out 
invitations to tender on sub-contracts, to 
some extent that depended upon the size 
of the contract. In the case of small con- 
tracts he did not intend to suggest that 
the sub-contractor should be decided upon 
before the bills of quantities went out to 
tender, and it would conceivably mean 
delay. In larger contracts he had found 
that it was the only means of completing 
the drawings satisfactorily, and that it 
was essential that tenders for things like 
steelwork and heating should be out and 
in while the main working drawings were 
being made; that speeded up the contract. 
If the sub-contractor had any contribution 
of a practical order to make, it was disas- 
trous if he made it after the service in 
question had been included in a set of 
working drawings and issued to the 
builder. 
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With regard to the time from the issue 
of instructions by the client to the com- 
pletion of the building, he had found in 
his experience that a clear statement to 
the client of the conditions under which 
the work was being done had always met 
with full appreciation. ‘‘ If we are work- 
ing under licences and controls of various 
sorts and we tell the client so, he realises 
that they take time, and therefore what 
we are talking about is the savable time 
and not the unavoidable time. To-day we 
are all working in a ‘period of complete 
control, and the public have a remarkable 
ability to compare the work of one person 
with that of another. We are likely to be 
blamed not for our unavoidable errors, but 
for those that we might correct.’ 

As to the labour allocation, that was 
made on the application for the licence for 
the building and not on the tender which 
the builder sent in; therefore it did not 
make any difference how many people sent 
in tenders. The architect had to send 
in the application for the labour alloca- 
tion. He (the speaker) felt honoured that 
the Institute should take notice of his 
suggestions for a standard variation form 
and a sub-contracting form. He would give 
the Institute anything he could in that 
connection, and sincerely hoped the Insti- 
tute would be able to issue a form for the 
use of the profession as a whole. 
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With regard to the elimination of nomi- 
nated sub-contractors as such, it was his 
experience that a builder and an architect 
could obtain an equally satisfactory tender 
from a sub-contractor, and he did not find 
that builders were able to get any better 
prices out of sub-contractors than he could 
himself, working on the same specifica- 
tions and the same conditions. He thought 
there were considerable advantages in 
those tenders being submitted to the con- 
sultant who asked for them, and not in- 
cluded in the main contract in order that 
the builder might obtain the sub-contract. 
The only advantage he could see in that 
method, which was advocated very 
strongly by many builders, was that the 
sub-contractor submitting the tender to 
the builder might possibly feel that there 
was a closer relationship between them 
than if he submitted the tender to the con- 
sultant architect, but if a much tighter 
contract procedure such as advocated was 
employed, that difficulty would not occur. 


_With regard to staff to fill up forms, he 
did assure those who were not used to 
those aids to smooth working that, if they 
were used, less time and not more time was 
occupied, and those forms were of even 
more use to small firms than they were to 
large ones. If the Institute published a 
form of the various stages of the archi- 
tect’s job, such as had been shown on the 
screen, you simply bought 100 forms or 
whatever number required; you pinned 
one to your board and ticked off the stage 
you had reached on the job, and you found 
it was of great assistance and no draw- 
back at all. The time occupied in putting 
a tick on the form was negligible. He was 
quite sure that nobody who had once got 
used to those things would ever give them 
up. 

He agreed with Mr. Macdonald that 
such organisation was just as essential in 
the small office as it was in the big office. 
He would like to see it a sine gua non of 
operations in the profession as a whole, en- 
tirely regardless of size. 

‘“* With regard to the issue of premature 
drawings being due to the client pushing 
the architect, until we architects get into 
the position in which we are so sure of our 
standing as a profession and not as indi- 
viduals that we can say to our clients : 
‘ You cannot possibly go to tender for six 
months and you need not think you can ’ 
we shall not be occupying the position in 
the State which we ought to occupy. No 
architect should have any difficulty in say- 
ing to his client : ‘ It is not possible to get 
out your plans in less than three months. 
and the working drawings will take 
another six; therefore, if you instruct me 
on January 1, the earliest date you can go 
to tender is September 1.’ The client may 
not like it, but he will certainly respect 
the architect when he goes to tender on 
September 1.” 

(Mr. Bennett’s paper, read at the R.I.B.A. on 
December 12, was reported in full in our issues 
for December 29 and January 5.—Ep.] 


Thomas E. Lowe, J.P. 

WE much regret to record the death, at 
Burton-on-Trent, of Mr. Thomas Edward 
Lowe, head of the firm of Thomas Lowe 
& Sons, a building business founded in 
Burton in 1825 by his grandfather, but 
with a London branch at- Hammersmith. 
Apart from his contribution to building. 
Mr. Lowe gave much time to municipal. 
educational and charitable work in Burton. 
He was Mayor of_the borough, and, at 
the time of his death, senior magistrate 
of the Burton bench. He was responsible 
for many reforms in the borough. His 
death marks the passing of a builder of 
the old school; he will be greatly missed. 
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LONDON: BOMB REPAIRS 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS IN 
CONSULTATION. 


The London Repairs Executive issues 
the following announcement :— 

The Government has received a pro- 
posal from the building industry for a 
scheme of joint progress committees of 
employers and workers engaged on bomb 
damage repair work in the London region 
and has expressed the desire that every- 
thing possible shall be done to make it a 
success. As is known, such committees 
are already operating in a number of 
boroughs in London. The ie aims 
at the setting up in every borough of a 
joint progress committee consisting of 
equal numbers of employers and opera- 
tives nominated respectively by the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers and the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives. Representa- 
tion of the employers’ side will not be 
restricted to members of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers 
if in any particular area there are builders 
of suitable position and influence engaged 
on the work who are not attached to that 
federation. Official representatives from 
the local authority, the Ministry of Works, 
and the Ministry of Labour will attend. 
The representatives of employers will in- 
clude at least one provincial builder 
(where provincial firms are participating) 
and one London builder from outside the 
borough, the remainder being from firms 
working in the borough. Parallel ar- 
rangements will be made on the operatives’ 
side, the a oe being made 
through the N. .B.T.O., and one of the 
operatives’ representatives being respon- 
sible for maintaining direct contact with 
the Regional and National Headquarters 
of the N.F.B.T.O. The chairman and 
vice-chairman will be ag by the 
committee from among the industrial re- 
presentatives. The functions of the pro- 
gress committee will be to advise the local 
authority and the Ministry representatives 
on such factors affecting progress of repair 
work in the borough as are of a general 
character (for example, need for ordering 
materials ahead, need for better balancing 
of labour gangs), as distinct from inter- 
ventions in the domestic organising 
arrangements of individual firms. In so 
far as industrial matters are concerned, 
any advice given must not be in conflict 
with or in extension of the Joint Indus- 
trial Agreements, and any case of doubt 
must be referred to the appropriate joint 
industrial machinery. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER: 


NEW BUILDINGS 


BISHOPBRIGGS.—Garage to be erected, for 
which the architect is Charles Ralston, 92, 
Kennard-av., Bishopbriggs. : 

GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for alterations 
and additions for William Rowan & Sons. Ltd.. 
for which the architects are John MacKissock 
& Son, 58, West Regent-st., Glasgow. 

SYMINGTON.—Plans prepared for new 
buildings, for which the architects are George 
Kerr & Son, Viewpark ,Biggar. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t+) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


JANUARY 18. . 
Belfast T.C.—Erection of 84 houses at West 


Circular-road. Architect, Room 15, Floor E, 
College of Technology, Belfast. Dep. £10 10s. 
to Chief Cashier’s Office, City Hall. 


THE BUILDER 


JANUARY 19. 
Bridlington T.C.—Constructional and other 
works to farm buildings at Danes Dyke Farm. 


JANUARY 24. és 

Norwich €.C.—Alterations and additions to 
schools for sculleries. City A. Dep. £1. 

JANUARY 25. 

Sout C.B8.—Demolition and reconstruc- 
tion of Offices and Mess Room at Transport 
Depot, Canning-rd. B.E. Dep., £1 1s. 

JANUARY 30. 

Oswestry R.D.C.—Sinking second borehole at 
Mardy and carrying out of test. C. B. Barnes, 
E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

FEBRUARY 1. 

Galway C.C.—Additions to nurses’ home at 
Central Hospital. 

FEBRUARY 3. ; 

Cheltenham T.C.—Erection of 2 experimental 
houses of foamed slag at Kipling-rd., St. 
Mark’s. G. G. Marsland, B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


MATERIALS, ETC... 

JANUARY 20. 
Burton-on-Trent C.B.—B.E. and 8. 
Cumberland C.C.—County S. 

JANUARY 27. 
Bootle C.B.—B.E. and §. 
Halifax C.B.—B.E. 

JANUARY 29. 
Bridlington T.C.—B.E. and 8. 
Merioneth C.C.—Conunty §. 
Sutton-in-Ashfield U.D.C.—S. 

JANUARY 31. 
Rainford U.D.C.—S. 

FEBRUARY 5. 
Rhondda U.D.C.—E. and S. 

FEBRUARY 13. 
Cheshunt U.D.C.—E. and S§. 

FEBRUARY 24. 
Caernarvonshire €.C.—County S. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
JANUARY 27. 


Wellington (Som.).—External paintin of 
houses. - A. J. Hill, Housing Officer, 35, *Pore- 
st., Wellington. 

JANUARY 31. 


*Merton and Morden Council.—Maintenance 
repairs and redecorations of approximately 500 
houses. E. and S., Morden Hall, S.W.19. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
JANUARY 22. 

North Lindsey Water Board.—Sinking 26 in. 
dia. borehole and testing yield of water’ at 
Carr-la., Hibaldstow, nr. Brigg. W. Farrar, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to the Board, Council 


Offices, Scunthorpe. 
JANUARY 25. 
Cardiff Group (Contract No. 1.).—Construction 
of roads and sewers. City E. Dep. £2 2s. 
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FEBRUARY 2. 
Bilston T.C.—Site levelling, road and sewerage 
. Dep. £3 3s 


works, Bradley. T.C . 3 
Luton 1.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. Dep. £2 28. 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


JANUARY 17, ° 

Croydon C.B.—(1) Two Senior Architectural 
Assistants; (2) General Architectural Assistant ; 
(3) Architectural Assistant. Forms from B.E. 


JANUARY 2. 

*East Sussex 6.C, — Two Architectural 
Assistants. £365-£415 p.a., plus bonus, £49 8s. 
County A., County Hall, Lewes, Sussex. 

hend-on-Sea_ £.C.—Full-time Teacher of 
Carpen and Joinery and allied subjects in 
General Building Course, Forms and details 
from Principal, Municipal College. (Stamped 
and addressed foolscap envelope required) 
JANUARY 23. 

*Salop C.C.—Temporary Architectural Assist- 
ants, £290-£15-£395, plus bonns. H. G. Chant 
(F.), County A., 5, Belmont, Shrewsbury. 


JANUARY 2. : 
*Glasgow_T.C.—(1) Two Senior Assistants. 
(2) Four First-Class Assistants. Applicants 
should write, quoting Ref. E.A.1148XA, to 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Central Register, Room 5/17, Sardinia-st., 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2, for forms. 


JANUARY 26. _ ; 

Souebeneten ¢©.8.—Lecturer in Brickwork. 

Forms and details from F. L. Freeman, Chief 
Ed, Office, Civic Centre. 


SANUARY 27. | 
Lincoln T.C.—Architectural Assistant. Forms 
and details from Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, Employment Exchange, 


Lincoln. 
JANUARY 29. : 
*Dorset ©.C.—(a) Architectural Assistant. 
£400 p.a.; (b) Engineering Assistant. £300 p.a. ; 
(c) Accounts Clerk, £350 p.a. 


NO DATE. 
*Notts C.C.—Quantity a te £300-£350 
Forms from County Architect, 


Bia ples bonus. 
hire Hall, Nottingham. 
*Overseas Employment (Gold Coast Govt.).— 
Foreman of Works for water supply scheme. 
Written applications to The Secretary, Overseas 
Manpower Committee (Ref. 1636), Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, York House, 
Wagener, antes, ho ‘ongert owas 
verseas Employmen igerian P.W.D.).— 
Staff for Water Supply Schemes: (1) Main- 
tenance Inspector; (2) Inspector of Works, 
Grade II. Written applications to The Secre- 
tary, Overseas Manpower Committee (Ref. 1656), 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, York 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C€.2. 


[LBRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Brighouse.—T.C. approved school kitchen at 
Victoria-rd., for M.O.W. 

Dalserf.—Dining-hall to be erected at Dalserf 
school, for which the architect is William Watt, 
Albert-st., Motherwell. 

Durham.—County E.C. propose central kitchen 
at Staindrop. 

Huntingdonshire. — C.C. propose central 
kitchens at Ramsey, Warboys, Huntingdon and 
Alconbury. School dining-room and kitchen at 
Godmanchester. 

Jarrow.—E.C. propose school kitchen for 
Monkton & Simonside area, and dining hut for 
Belsfield school. Plans by M.O.W. | 

Nottingham.—E.C. propose central kitchens at 
William Crane school, Jesse Boot school and 
at Player school, Bilborough. — ru 

West Hartlepool.—E.C. to build two additional 
central kitchens. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

+ Denotes 7 ded fo “pt 4 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

§ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

Departments. 

Bradford.—Works at generating station, for 
E.C. : *Davenport Engineering Co., Ltd., Harris- 
st., Bradford, Construction of reinforced con- 
crete chimney, raft and piling: *Tileman & Co.. 
Ltd., 22, Carlisle-pl., London, §.W.1.. 

Lancashire.—Buildings: *R. W. Willan, Lid., 
2, Brooklands-rd., Sale, Ches. 

Gu (Air Ministry).—List of new con- 
tracts to value of £500 or over for week ended 
January 6:— 

General maintenance work: W. & C. French. 
Ltd., Buckhurst Hill, Essex; G. H. Miller & 
Co., Ltd., London, W.C.1; W. Greetham & Son, 
Skegness; F. B. Thackray & Co., Huntingdon; 
Jellings Builders, Ltd., Peterborough; ; 








J. R. Watson, Ltd., Edinburgh; G@. & J. Seddon, 
Ltd., Littke Hulton, Nr. Bolton, Lancs; T. 
G 
TT ARCH) URt 
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Wilson & Son, Ltd., Northampton; Gilbert Electrical work: Beds, Cambs & Hunts Elec, nr. Stockport, £11,235; works for Bducation 
Cole, Ltd. Northampton ; Galbraith Bros., Ltd., Co., London, §.W.1; Cambridgeshire Elec. Committee. J. Y. Hughes, B.S8.: *Thomas Allen 
London, W.C. Supply Co., Ltd., Cambrid ge. & Sons, 18, Mersey-st., Warrington. 

a Surfacing work : Fa Wimpey & Co., Ltd., 
London, §.W.1; H. Smith & Co., Ltd, Lon- 


don, 8.W.1; Wilson % Co. (Rutherglen), Ltd., 
Rutherglen. 

Ground levelling work; Delahope, Ltd., York. 

{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
placed by War Dept. :— 

Cardiganshire: Miscellaneous work, W. & A. 
— ve oye reel Bosh . 

erks:~ Miscellaneous work, Boshers (Chol- 

sey), Ltd., Cholsey, Berks. LIMITED 

London: Steelwork, D. T. Edwards & Co., 


py work, Stephen Wheeler, For all BUILDERS’, PLUMBERS’ 


Ltd., Wallington, Surrey. 


Gillingham, Kent, “On” ** Patham EAC 1 and ELECTRICIANS’ SUPPLIES 


{London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 














UNITE FOR STRENGTH 























placed by M.O.W. during week ending January { } 
‘London: Building work, G. E, Wallis & Sons, LONDON: — zus 6:77 a 
Ltd., 231, Strand, W.C.2; Leightons, Ltd., 10, , ‘ 
Chandos-st., W.l: Kirk *k sight Ltd., Atlan 3/4, University St., Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.C.1 
Works, Putney ; AngloScottish Construction lat 
Co., iLtd., Le "Ridgeway, Wimbledon, S. Ae GLASGOW : pal 
Queen st. “ah ah rome snare nt : 126, W. Regent Street, C:2 City 7335 aa 
; Ta uilding wor! ri avies 

ha Ltd., . Pex on zara, Swansea. 64h LEEDS (E. J. Leedle Ltd.) : be 

onmonthshire: Building wor rown Leeds . 

f ‘Bailders), Lid., a Westways Fairview, Ebbw 34, Hunslet Lane, Leeds 10 Se ated lim 

ale, Monmouthshire. ° . 
bull: Building work, Bary st. Edmunds MANCHESTER (Head Office) : _ 
evelopment Co., Vinery-r ury munds 

Worcs: Building work, Espley & Co., Ltd., 77, Quay St., Manchester 3 BLA 6601 an 
High-st., Evesham. 

Netherton.—Erection of prefabricated build- y 
ing for dining a. at Temporary .school, 4 
nl ae ag or om ee ya get (F.), & the 
ounty ., County ces, ishergate-hill, 
Preston: *Hawthorne Building and Constrac. Having Secured - 






tion Co:, Ltd., Yulcan-st., Bootle, Liverpool 20, 


£720. : 
Oldham.—Erection of two prefabricated build- 


the Contract— kn 
ings for dining-rooms and kitchens off Welling- col 
eet th schools, for E.C. G. E. Hardy, 
0 = tor erneth schools, for MoD serine what about the me 


*James Hartley, Cobden- st., 


£ N R O L Re ‘Oldham. . 
Port Talbot.—Additions to administration Steel Scaffoldin g ? rv 































N Ow vo at a eter . ae te 3 of 
lewellyn omas, nicipa o. 7 
Dickinson, Port Talbot, £1,194. vi : oT a el), ee age 
e Oo be South Shields.—For converting buildings _ into Th 
club for coloured seamen: *A. Ridley, Dene 
House, Dean-rd., South Shields. | ? pre 
Warrington.—Wiorks at generating station, j r 
1 945 for E.C.: *Simon-Carves, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, 
= = rin 
§ Patent . se \ an 
Boyle’s «si-pump” Ventilator SCAFFOLDING do 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE : the 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, ° 
SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND For the lowest Prices = 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 
apply to the Oldest pe 
Hi A R D Ww G oO D Firmin the Scaffolding str 
wo 
"Phone or write Trade. col 






FLOORING | |stepwens & cARTERLTD.| | ™ 
STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. The British Steel Scaffolding Co. the 






Secretary : 
23. Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 



























731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10 
Copier wails Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 Telephone No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines) ped 
c as 
rail 








ave 


ST START THE | | & 
PEACE || ? 


=WITHA || & 
ESS NEW || * 
. “FACTORY | | 








GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS LIMITED 


give notice that they 
have now removed 
to New Offices at 




















. . st 
34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN We reconstruct and build all types and sizes. ok 
WCl I 
Wiaoieet  NeRtAeey OE wsmM NEGUS _ro. oe 
Station Works. Kinc JAMES S1.S.E./. (WAT. 5474) ker 











